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SWIMMING HOLE—WALDO PEIRCE 


First-Prize Winner, Pepsi-Cola Competition for American Artists 
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Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 30-31 
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Ottilie M. Schmelt 
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Yes, all through the war celiac babies have been getting 
their needed quota of bananas. 


At the request of the United Fruit Company, the banana 
jobbers of the country set aside a portion of their scant 
supplies to take care of the needs of celiacs and others for 
whom doctors prescribe bananas. Even during acute short- 
ages, holders of certificates from physicians prescribing 
b- nanas were able to get them. 


Ever since the discovery by the medical profession 20 
years ago that the carbohydrates in the fully ripe banana 
are well tolerated and utilized by infants and children 
suffering from celiac disease,* bananas have been prescribed 


War or no war... 
Celiac babies get bananas 


by doctors as a definite part of the dietary regimen for 
celiac patients. 

The banana contains adequate pectins, and its fat con- 
tent (.2%) is almost negligible. It also has a plus value 
from the nutritional standpoint because it is a good source 
of vitamins and minerals. 

When the ships which carry bananas in peacetime return 
from their war service, there will be no need for doctors’ 
certificates, and everyone who wishes bananas, even just 
because he likes them, will be able to have them. 

*A form of chronic intestinal indigestion, usually occurring in 


infancy or early childhood in which fats and most carbohydrates 
are not well tolerated and utilized. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


SEE COUPON OFFER, PAGE 54 


























ABOUT OURSELVES 
The Editor Speaks 


As the school year ends, we send our greetings to 
every member of the big family of INSTRUCTOR 
readers—from those whose acquaintance we count by 
decades to the many who joined us this year for the 
first time. A happy, restful, yet busy summer to you! 

To us, the magazine’s editors, summer is a season of 
organization and production. I want to share with 
you some of our emerging plans and ideas. 


Curriculum Material 

We shall continue to furnish fresh curriculum ma- 
terial along progressive lines, emphasizing especially 
You will 


find all our curriculum material educationally sound 


the three R’s, science, and the social studies. 
and of immediate practical worth. In planning it, we 
remember the beginners and the veterans recently re- 
turned to the teaching field, as well as experienced 
teachers and those in supervisory work. 


The Arts 

Do you realize how much of THE INSTRUCTOR 
is devoted to the arts—in the broad sense of the term? 
Begin with the front cover picture, color miniatures, 
and appreciation lesson; add the monthly department 
“Teaching the Arts” and the art and music counselor 
services; and include the pages upon pages of plays, 
songs, verse, stories, and handwork in each issue. 
What a total it makes! 


Our Counselor Service 

Hundreds of teachers use the services of our eight 
counselor specialists, whose replies are prompt and 
individual. If you have a problem in a field not cov- 
ered by the counselors, please address it to our edi- 
torial department. Of course this service is free to 


INSTRUCTOR subscribers and readers. 


Other Ways in Which We Try to Help You 

Publishing articles about worth-while things which 
schools are doing. 

Treating problems of individual pupils, through 
case studies and informational articles written by 
authorities for the department, “Special Problems of 
Children.” 

Keeping you informed about educational happen- 
ings. through special articles and through our page, 
“Educational News and Notes.” 


Supplying material on school management and dis- 
cipline. 

Presenting clear-cut, thoughtful articles to help you 
gain an understanding of social problems—so neces- 
sary for effective present-day teaching. 


Holidays and Special Days 

Every teacher knows how much children enjoy cele- 
brating holidays and other special occasions. During 
the school year there are some forty of these which we 
consider. A number of them (Book Week, Christmas, 
and Mother’s Day, for example) are emphasized an- 
nually. Each issue contains contributions in this field 
—such as handwork, a unit, or program plans—as 


varied as the occasions themselves. 


Looking to the Future 
Here are just a few of the many plans already afoot 
for next year: 
Art work displays from outstanding schools. 
Systematically planned American history material. 
More songs providing original tunes for well-known 
words, thus combining poetry study with music. 
Many suggestions for audio-visual education mate- 
rial, telling you how and where to secure it. 
Examples of outstanding social-studies work now 
being carried out in the elementary grades. 


How You Can Help Us 

Write an article for the magazine when you have 
done something noteworthy. (Send seasonal material 
at least six months in advance. ) 

Follow directions carefully when sending a coun- 
selor question, or material for the Children’s Corner 
and Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

Write us when you like—or don’t like—what we 
give you. Praise is pleasant, and constructive criti- 
cism is always helpful. 

Tell us what—from your angle—we lack. That 
will aid us in making a finer magazine. 

Tell us, in short, of any way in which we can better 
serve you and your pupils. 


- 


Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 
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THE, CHILDREN’S 
, - SOORNER - 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Toys 


I had a little doll. 
I had a little ball. 
My brother broke them both. 


Now I have none at all! 


Joy Driscoit, 2nd Grade 
Public School, Benton, Wis. 
Marjorie RicHarps, Teacher 


Perhaps Joy conquered her annoy- 
ance by writing this plaintive quat- 
rain, 


Victory SONG 


Buy those stamps and bonds today. 
Help our fighting men. 

We should all pitch in to bring them 
All back home again. 

Yes, buy those bonds, America, 
To keep our country free, 

To make the whole world understand 
That we want liberty. 


JEANNE MUNDSCHENK, 4/4 Grade 
Flower Hill School, Port Washington, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

Marie Ross, Teacher 


During a War Bond drive, Jeanne 


expressed her patriotism in this verse. 


VACATION TIME 


i love the grassy hillsides, 
And the flowers blooming there. 
T love the summer sunshine 
And the cool soft air. 
I love the raindrops falling 
And the puddles in the street, 
Where I can sail a little boat, 
And cool my brown, bare feet. 
I love the sound of rustling leaves, 
And all the birds I hear. 
Oh, it’s fun to be a schoolboy 
When vacation time is here! 
ARLEN Mason, 6th Grade 
Alta Vista School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
HELEN Bates, Teacher 


Arlen expresses his feelings about 
vacation in a lovely nature lyric. 


THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


We welcome, do we not, our timid 
guest. 

Upon our tallest elm, if he will stay, 

He and his mate will hang their ham- 
mock nest, 

Where the light winds will forever 
sway 

The small branches that rock their 
babies to rest. 


Maponna BA.uinc, 8¢h Grade 
District 134, Jackson County, Minn. 
Eprr' A. JoHNsON, Teacher 


Orioles living in a tree near the 
author’s home inspired this poem. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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1945 EDITION 


Is your set of the World Book Encyclopedia out-of-date? If so, and you 
plan to get a new set this year, you will be wise to place your order for 
the 1945 edition immediately. Slightly fewer sets will be available this 


year than during any year since Pearl Harbor. Orders will be filled in 
the order in which they are received. 


Among the revisions in the 1945 World Book are new articles on: 
Basic English, Penicillin, Robot Bombs, Radar 
Aircraft, Elections, Political Parties, Fascism, Income Tax 
All Principal Countries 
Important Cities, such as: Berlin, London, Manila, Paris, Rome 


Rulers of the World, together with biographies of leaders, such 
as: Franklin D. Roosevelt, General Eisenhower, General 
MacArthur, General Chiang Kai-shek 


War Theaters, including especially the Pacific Ocean with new 
and expanded articles on Pacific Islands, Philippines, ete. 


Printing commenced Jan. 10, 1945, Deliveries will commence in June. 
Order your 1945 World Book now, because the edition is limited. 


MORE THAN A QUARTER-CENTURY OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 





35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Macmillan Books 








THE SEA CATS 


By Atice Curtis Desmonp 
Illustrated by Witrrto Bronson 
The thrilling story of Ivan, a young Aleut 
boy, who works for Uncle Sam at the 
dangerous job of protecting the fur seals, 

or sea cats, on the Pribilof Islands. 

Many pictures help to portray the vivid 
and unusual setting for this exciting 
story. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE 
Or Building a House in the Country 
By Berta ANo Ermer Haber 
Mr. and Mrs. Doe and Dottie and Bobbie 
wanted a house in the country with 
lots of rooms, and trees and flowers all 
1| around, even a babbling brook. This is 
the story of the exciting good times they 

had building the house themselves. 
Ages 4-8 $2.00 


LITTLE MAGIC HORSE 


Translated from the Russian of 
Peter ErxsHorr 
By Tartana B. Drowne 

and illustrated by Vera Bock 
A favorite Russian fairy tale about 
Johnny and the little humpbacked colt 
that helped make his fortune at the pal- 
ace of the Tsar and win a lovely princess. 
Beautiful color pictures. Ages 6-8 $2.50 


By Mirtam E. Mason 
Illustrated by Doris AND 
Georce HAUMAN 
Little Jonathan Brown was a pioneer boy 
just the age of the small children who 

will read this book by themselves. 

The youngest readers will laugh over 
this story, and they will also learn much 
about the pioneer life. Checked vocabu- 
lary and large, clear print. The charm- 
ing illustrations by the Haumans are just 
right for the story. Ages 6-8 $1.25 


By the same author. 


TIMOTHY HAS IDEAS 
The tale of an enterprising cocker span- 
iel pup, who had ideas about all sorts 
of things. Many pictures by the Haders. 
$1.50 


SUSANNAH, The Pioneer Cow 
Susannah was a quiet, contented Jersey 
cow, but when her family, took her west 
in a covered wagon she became a good 
pioneer too. Color pictures by Maud 


and Miska Petersham. $1.25 
MATILDA AND HER FAMILY 


Matilda, an independent black cat, chose 
just the right home in which to bring 
up her family of kittens. Amusing pic- 
tures by Meg Wohlberg. $1.50 


The 


stories are humorous, informational, 


Primer Level 

THE SURPRISE BOX 

IN CAME PINKY 

THE PAINTED CALF 

BRUCE AND BARBARA 
Third-Reader Level 
YEAR-ROUND FUN 


TONY AND J0-JO 





GATES UNIT READERS» 


Supplementary Reading for Children Who Are Just Learning to Read 


These Unit Readers from The New Work-Play Books furnish a wealth of materials to strengthen and ex- 
tend beginners’ vocabularies, enrich their experiences, 
make-believe ; 
mal pets, home and school fun, lands tar away, the long ago, the world of today, 


First-Reader Level 

THE ANIMAL PARADE 
> 

MR. JOEY AND THE 

SING, CANARY, SING 

POLLY THE KID 

ELSIE ELEPHANT 


LITTLE BEAR, THE INDIAN BOY 


BIG BOY 
By W. W. Rosinson 
Illustrated by Trent Rostnson 

This is the story of a shepherd dog, Big 
Boy, and starts the day that his young 
master leaves him with the Army re- 
cruiting Sergeant. He had adventures 
first in the training course on coast pa- 
trol, sentry duty, in communication serv- 
ices, and finally overseas. When many 
months later he wore a medal inscribed 
“For heroism beyond duty,” you can im- 
agine how proud his little master was. 
Many illustrations in black and white. 

Ages 8-12 $1.50 


WACS AT WORK 
The Story of the “Three B's” 
in the AAF 


By Fsert Hess P 
Illustrated with official U.S. Air Force 


photographs. Ages 12-16 $2.00 
WEST POINT 
By E. D. J. Wavuen 
Illustrated by Rovert BAut 
A fascinating presentation of West 
Point’s history. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


BOOKS BY Henry B. Lent 


All are illustrated with official U. S. pho- 

tographs, and the text has been checked 

and released by the War and Navy 
Departments 


PT BOAT 
Bob Reed Wins His Command 
at Melville $2.00 
BOMBARDIER 
Tom Dixon Wins His Wings with the 
Bomber Command $2.00 
AIR PATROL 


Jim Brewster Flies for the U. S. 


Coast Guard $2.00 
AVIATION CADET 
Dick Hilton Wins his Wings 
at Pensacola $2.00 


SEABEE 
Bill Scott Builds and Fights 
for the Navy 
Illustrated with official U.S. Navy pho- 
tographs. Ages 12-16 $2.00 


BOOKS BY Georce Avison: 


UNCLE SAM’S MARINES 
How They Fight 


UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 
How It Fights 


UNCLE SAM’S ARMY 
How It Fights 


Ages 8-12 Each book $1.00 


give them the needed confidence to read more. 

they cover the range of children’s interests: ani 
and the out-of-dorr-. 
Strong paper covers, each 48 pages, $.20 


Second-Reader Level 

ANIMALS ARE FUN 

ALWAYS READY 

BROWNIE AND HIS FRIENDS 
ANIMALS WORK TOO 
PUEBLO INDIAN STORIES 
WE GO AWAY 


FIFTY WINTERS AGO 
TRAILS IN THE WOODS 
KURTI AND HARDI 
THE SAD PRINCE 


PIG 








60 Fifth Avenue 
New York Il 
2159 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 


Write to our nearest office for these catalogues: 


MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
MACMILLAN TEXTBOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


210 Newbury Street 
Boston 16 


Ross Avenue and Akard Street 
Dallas 1 





500 Spring Street. N. W. 


Atlanta 3 
350 Mission Street 
San Francisco 5 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


Page STENCILS of the flag may be 
$2 painted on clay plaques to hang 
ona wall. For a table decoration, pu- 
pils may make a miniature stenciled 
paper flag and paste it on a small 
stick, inserting this flagstaff in a clay 
base that they have molded. A flag 
and pole of this kind may be placed in 
a sand-table scene before a school, 
post office, or house. 

For decorating, the use of stencils 
has a decided advantage over other 
methods in situations where advertis- 
ing posters, invitations, or programs 
are needed in quantity. Because the 
stencils can be used over and over, the 
resulting product will be uniform, 
the last copy being as neat and ac- 
curate as the first. 


Page TEACHERS of young children 

% should consider this circus scene 
a valuable example of a project done 
as six-year-olds ought to do it. Very 
often primary art work is much too 
closely supervised by the teacher in 
charge. Also very frequently adult 
standards of perfect representation are 
forced upon the pupils. As a result 
they lose their initiative, and also fail 
to experience the pleasure of original 
creation, 

This piece of construction is charm- 
ing in the childlike quality achieved, 
and it radiates the evident fun en- 
joyed by its participants. 

Making a peep show would be in- 
teresting and valuable to older chil- 
dren, furnishing a basic means of 
developing scenes chosen from litera- 
ture, science, or social studies. 

Pages NOTICE in the floral illustra- 
tions that more than one size 
of letters is used on a given poster or 
program. 
centuates 


This variation in size ac- 
certain words and makes 
the entire composition clearer. 

Writing names on the different 
place cards offers an opportunity for 
good judgment in the position given 
each, 

Here is a suggestion for primary 
grades. On 12” x 18” manila paper, 
let each child draw a dozen or more 
scattered circles, about the size of a 
quarter. Using these as flower cen- 
ters, the children may originate new 
designs, trying to make each flower 
on the page different. Dotted centers 
are interesting; crossed straight lines 
may be used to make a plaid center. 
By varying the petals in size, shape, 
and number, entirely different effects 
may be produced. 

The arrangement of leaves and 
stems is almost as important as the 
arrangement of flowers. For variety, 
large leaves are often drawn with 
smaller blossoms; with large blossoms, 
tiny leaves may be employed. In the 
same way one may combine simple 
flowers with more intricate leaf pat- 
terns, or reverse the effect. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Save time and transportation cost by 


ordering your educational tests from this 
Test publications of leading pub- 


A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
featured, 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 
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Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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When the New Fall Term Opens 
You Cannot Afford to Be Without 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The Magazine of VITALIZED Ciassroom Activities 


What each issue contains: units (study outlines 
and projects correlating arts and crafts with so- 
cial studies, nature study, safety, health, and oth- 
er subjects—-for primary, intermediate, and upper 
grades); music; arts and crafts; seasonal mate- 
rial; things to do for every month of the school 
year. 

Send your subscription NOW! Current shortages 
make it impossible for us to promise that sub- 
scriptions received late in the season will receive 
the prompt service you have a right to expect. 
By sending your subscription now you will be as- 
sured of having your first copy when you need it. 


10 consecutive issues) 
1 year (starting current issue) $3.00 


FREE: Send a posteard for additional information 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago 40, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Summer Session—July 2- August 10. 
Graduate and undergraduate study 
Courses for superintendents, principals, 
&; and teachers. Art, music, home eco- 
* nomics, commercial subjects, nursing 
science. Demonstration schools. 
.] Workshops. ACCELERATED PRO- 
* GRAM—JUNE 30 TO SEPTEMBER 
14. Full quarter's undergraduate 
work in Elementary Education, Engi- 

Premedical subjects 


N neering, 
fap «= Freshmen may enter June 30 
Write— 
Director, Summer Session, 
= 


Burlington, Vermont 

















PRIMARY TEACHERS 
SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM, 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS. 


Courses offered cover: ACTIVITY PROGRAMS — 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC — 
SCIENCE — CREATIVE EXPRESSION — MANUAL 
ARTS — MUSIC — RHYTHMS —NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION, ete. 


Write for information at once 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. B, 410S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 














FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 


y 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re 
quired. Dept. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gows 
for Eigh.h Grade Commencement. 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 
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33 NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 


There’s a point pre- 
cisely fitted to your 
style of writing and 
the writing system 
you teach, 





NO MATTER WHAT HANDWRITING 


SYSTEM You TEACH Gyforbivuh 


HAS THE RIGHT POINT 




















Army and Navy req- 
uisitions are taking 2 
out of every 3 pens we 
make. That’s why 
dealer stocks are low. 


THE 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO, 


NUMBERED POINTS 














“Target for Tonight” 


In the “Ready Rooms” of air- 
craft carriers, in flight quarters at 
aviation land bases, in classrooms 
for maintenance instruction cours- 
es, projection instruments are per- 
forming vital services in the war 
of today. 

Of the various types of Spencer 
projectors suitable for these tasks, 
the VA Delineascope has been es- 
pecially useful since it is capable 
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of projecting slides or opaque ma- 
terial, such as photographs, charts, 
maps or drawings. 


Many of these Delineascopes are 
now being released for educational 
use. Write us for details. 


Spencer pn pe 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 

AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 4) 


Page THIS picture of models made 
36 from wood is a valuable lesson 
in design. Those on the second shelf 
of the bookcase show how effective a 
certain stiffness and simplicity can be 
when work is done in this medium. 

The carving of wood outlines in 
the round, such as the animals on top 
of the bookcase, requires a somewhat 
higher degree of skill than is possessed 
by the majority of children. 

At this season of the year garden 
sticks may appropriately be made. 
Designs of birds and butterflies, prob- 
ably leading in favor, add a gay note 
to any planted area. 

Craftwork in school is a valuable 
part of the education of children, It 
is especially needed by those girls and 
boys who do not have opportunity 
otherwise to acquire experience in 
skilled manipulation with their hands. 
It has been noted that classes which 
have done satisfactory shopwork with 
wood and tools are also much more 
successful in creating with clay and 
other mediums. 

The departments of workshop and 
art in modern schools represent vital 
activities in which reading, writing, 
and mathematics are essential corre- 
lated factors, with personality growth 
as one of the important objectives. 


Page THE faces on this page remind 
37 us that since times long past, 
primitive peoples have satisfied their 
urge for creativeness by the making 
and using of masks. 

The idea of inventing faces is one 
which appeals to younger and older 
groups alike. We may visit the art 
school and find students in advanced 
art classes enjoying this project, which 
has almost endless creative possibili- 
ties and can be done in any medium. 


Page AFTER young children have 
38 developed the ability to repro- 
duce these simple line drawings, they 
should be encouraged to alter the 
sketches according to their needs, in 
originating their own creative pic- 
tures. By making slight changes in 
the clothing, such as adding a hat, or 
by showing the person holding a dif- 
ferent object, possibly a garden tool 
or a certain toy, an entirely different 
atmosphere may be given to a scene. 

The girl holding an umbrella (in 
the lower left corner of the illustra- 
tion) can be turned into a child car- 
rying groceries by simply omitting 
the umbrella and putting packages in- 
to her arms. By drawing a hat on 
her head and giving her a purse, she 
can be started for church. By slight 
alterations in drawing the clothing, 
the farmers with big hats may easily 
be transformed into Mexican peasants. 

The children will enjoy making the 
cows into black and white spotted 
ones. Painting many white chickens 
against bright green grass, and draw- 
ing a mother hen with little yellow 
chicks, will be fun. 

When a class becomes interested in 
altering simple outlines in this way, 
a teacher will find that her pupils 
rapidly develop ability to draw. 








Saas and 


SAVE NOW 
for the Vacation of a 
LIFETIME 


Michigan’s vast recreational advan- 
tages offer limitless opportunities 
for the pleasant discovery of re- 
newed vitality, fresh viewpoints and 
far reaching inspiration. Eleven 
thousand inland lakes and 3,500 
miles of Great Lakes shore and 
sandy beaches await you. Thou- 
sands of miles of rivers and streams 
bordered by forests and picturesque 
woodlands await you. 


When You Can 


These abundant bounties of nature 
in Michigan await your chance to 
enjoy them when you can, It may 
be sooner than you expect, so plan 
now and save now for what can be 
—and will be — the vacation of a 
lifetime. 


List Your Name 
As you look forward to this enjoy- 
able period of the future make your 
participation assured. Write today 
for “Highspots of a Michigan Vaca- 
tion” which automatically will list 
your name in order to receive 
Michigan’s beautiful, completely in- 
formative 4-color postwar literature. 


For Free and Unbiased 
Information Write the 


co ' 


¢ 
Serer gee ohare! Sele yt x 7 


Sore retpabr esate et. 





New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 





$2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mgt. 


THERLAN 


POCONO PINES, PA. Enjoy a perfe® 
vacation 3 hours from N. Y. Excellent R.# 
service. Greyhound or Martz Bus direct 
Car unnecessary. 2,000 Acre Resort. 

Modern Hotels. Lake Beach. Tennis. Rit 
ing. Golf. Movies, Club House. Natu 
Trails. Protestant and Catholic Chureb® 
nearby. Rates $34 to $65. N. Y. Office 
11W. 42d St.(Room 1274) LO. 5-15 
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LET'S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are-@ source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay ‘you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 


In our discussion of farm animals, 
one of my first-graders volunteered, 
“My grandfather has a lot of big 
white cows trimmed in black.” 

EveLyN W. CHAPMAN 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Said the teacher to a second-grade 
girl, “Mary, suppose your mother had 
five eggs and used two to make a cake 
and three to make a pie. How many 
would she have left?” 

““Just the shells,” answered Mary. 

SisTER M. ANDREW 
Antonino, Kansas 





When’ we were vacationing in the 
country, I told my small niece not to 
be afraid of the cows because they 
couldn’t jump over the fence. 

The child replied, “If a cow can 
jump over the moon, I know it can 
jump over the fence.” 

VERONICA SIMSON 


Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher: What is a volcano? 
Francis: A volcano is a mountain 


that interrupts every once in a while. 
ViviAN MELLON 
Lupton, Michigan 





Little Bill was asked why he had 
said “hello” to the horse standing at 
the curb, and he replied, “The horse 
bowed to me so I had to be polite to 
him.” 

Grayce Hyve 
Jackson Heights, New York 


The grade-three class was told 
to make a 6” square. A little girl 
raised her hand and said in a puzzled 
manner, “I am not sure which I am 
to make it: 6” wide or 6” long.” 

Betty Pettit 
Melbourne, Ontario 


able to use them, 














Joan had recently begun wearing 


eyeglasses. One day, when she fell 
down, another pupil, Arvin, re- 
Zz marked, “Joan, if you cry now, you ll 


need windshield wipers. 
WINITFRED FULKER 


Ogallala, Nebraska 
ivan- 
ayn Henri was five years old when he 
f re- : ae a ; 
sand | had his first ride in an elevator in a 
leven | department store. He was terrified, 
3,500 and held to his mother’s skirt, but did 
and § notcry or whimper. When he stepped 
‘hou- § out at the proper floor, he turned, 
eams ff bowed to those still in the elevator, 
esque § and said, “Glad to have met you.” 
Kaye NEGLEY 
| Los Angeles, California 
ature My little niece, playing with a kit- 
ce to F ten, liked to put him near her face. I 
| a told her she must not play with the 
an be kitten in that way. She left the room 


of a and after several minutes returned, 
saying, “Auntie, my face and hands 
are clean now. May I play with the 

















» kitty?” 
j ETHELYN M. PARKER 
njoy- 
your Charleston, South Carolina for the 
today 
Vaca- The teacher was having Mary dem- W. Id f T 
il list J onstrate to the health class the cor- or Oo OMOrrow 
a in rect way to brush one’s teeth. She 
~ dang handed her the tooth paste, saying, : 
‘ I “Squeeze out paste the size of a bean.” ena of teachers confronted with the problems of 
l Mary squeezed, and out came a modern education agree that instructional classroom 
, long strip. films help immeasurably in speeding the learning process 


“That's too much. I said that the 
paste was to be the size of a bean,” 
explained the teacher. 

“Oh!” replied Mary. “I thought 
you meant a string bean.” 

FLoyp ROALKVAM 


—help the teacher in preparing the student of Today fo: 
the inevitable responsibilities of citizenship in the World 
of Tomorrow. 

With this educational goal ever in view—the Instrux 
tional Films Division of I. T. & T. takes understandab! 












ovt Glendive, Montana pride in the part it plays—by offering educators, through it 
Judy, aged four, was being sdmired subsidiary Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., an authoritative film 

e Hotel] by an elderly woman. , library of over 1000 subjects from which selections can 

| saath “My, what pretty hair you have. | 49 be made to integrate successfully with school curricula. 

Did you get it from your mother?” 4 

y serv } 8 2 

ide the she was asked. 

Bs, No” reponded Judy, “I gues 1 | | INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 

N YOM got it from my daddy, ‘cause his is : : 

— all gone.” Victor Roudin — George Zehrung, Directors 

s, § , 

ninute FLORENCE BELLE SLIFER INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 

stores Beecher City, Illinoi 

rooms CGN NY, See Al Gorce Gor Better Living Through 16 mm 

9 Billy, aged three, ran excitedly in- 25 West 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 

4 East} to the house, crying, “Mother! Your _ Si , ee ea 

end for} flowers are blossoming and I think the INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 

~~ old bees are stinging them to death!” AL ae c 

be Mary ELizaBETH SMITH yo New York 19,N. Yo ‘ 

——_— Decatur, Tennessee Pleacg ead ‘nc, withétt obligation, your booklet de- 


specific curriculum. 


We shall gladly mail 
you upon request a 
comprehensive de-| © 
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An answer to the problem 


of 


HE PRACTICE of slight- 

ing breakfast is a very 

prevalent one. The result, 
it is known, is an impairment 
of efficiency. The broader re- 
sult is, in many cases, an im- 
pairment of the nutritional 
level. For if one meal is slighted, 
the other two must make up the 
deficit. And in actual practice, 
they often do not. 


The opinion of most nutritionists 
is that breakfast should supply from 
one-fourth to one-third of the day’s 
nutritional needs—equitably distrib- 
ulting the nutritional load among 
the three meals. 


It is the experience of nutrition- 
ists that the needed food-energy 


and dietary essentials are most 


easily supplied when the breakfast 
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In a breakfast consisting, for ex- 
P? 


>. 
ample, of one-half glass orange 
juice, 2 slices of bacon, 1 egg, a 


serving of Wheaties and milk, a Ceonomics at Punt Students of }, 
slice of buttered toast and coffee -_ a no. breakin tiversity, 380% 
(with cream and sugar), a third of ally ‘inadeqee” had had a nytt? mf 
the calories, protein, thiamine and aad a maximum ike I% hed 
iron, 42% of the riboflavin, 54% > Cereal, milk, bread any atest 
of the niacin and 66% of the cal- 15% and 1} ¢ — — 
cium are supplied by the cereal and — in Bria? housewives in. 
milk. Another cereal food, (the ireakiace Petively, said rie Rich. 
toast) supplies additional nutrients. fat fruit ay heehee 60% Wen 

The complementary nature of the A check am oe 
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CEREAL AND FRUIT... THE HEART OF THE BETTER BREAKFAST PATTERN! 


“Half and half.” Half 
Wheaties, half berries. 


A “center” of strawberries in 
a bowl of KIX. 


Cheerioats — orange or grape- 
fruit sections ‘“‘on the side.” 


General Mills 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested’”’ Enriched Flour, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake 
Flour, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix and Betty Crocker Soups. Also Drifted Snow 
“Home Perfected” Flour, Red Band Flour and other products. Our family flours 
are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards. Bisquick is also made with 
enriched flour, and our ready-to-eat cereals are nutritionally restored. 


The brands above, and “Betty Crocker,” are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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SUMMER RECREATION 





Summer play programs are needed in many 
communities. Desirable activities may 
include not only accessible playgrounds 
and play fields, but day camps, beach and 
pool areas, and all-day play schools. 

For help in conducting a play school, we 

recommend School's Out, by Clara Lambert 

(Harper and Bros., New York; $2.50), val- 
uable to all-year as well as summer rec- 

reational leaders. 





TEACHING AS WAR WORK FOR TEACHERS 





The United States is still suffering 
from a serious shortage of teachers, re- 
ports the U.S. Office of Education, and 
mmrollment in teacher-training schools 
has dropped tremendously since the begin- 
ning of the war. More than one million 
teachers are needed for the 30,000,000 
pupils of this nation. What war service 
is more important for America's future? 


LEFT-HANDED WRITING 





On page 22 of this issue appears a val- 
uable article which deals with the left- 
handed child and his problems. Teachers 
who wish to obtain further aid will be 
glad to know about an excellent new in- 
struction manual--Left-Handed Writing, by 
Warren H. Gardner (Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, 19 North Jackson Street, 
Danville, Illinois; $.60). 








TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Are you as well informed about other 
countries as you would like to be? A new 
bureau, said to be the first of its kind, 
has been created to promote in American 
schools an understanding of world cul- 
tures. New teaching materials are being 
prepared, conferences and workshops will 
be sponsored, and a quarterly journal is 
to be published. The Executive Director 
is Dr. Gordon R. Mirick, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 


THE VALUE OF CASE STUDIES 





Do you wish to understand your pupils 
better? Then make a study of their home 
background, their play interests, their 
emotional and social behavior, their edu- 
cational ability and educational history. 


This technique is certain to focus your 
attention on basic causes rather than on 
the end result which we call behavior. 
In.such work, you will find helpful a 
monograph "How to Study the Behavior of 
Children," by Gertrude Driscoll (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; $.60). 


ALL FOR $.60 





Here are three recent pamphlets to 
widen your educational horizon. They of- 
fer stimulating material for group dis- 
cussion and for individual consideration, 

"Our Schools in the Post-War World," 
Leaflet No. 71, U.S. Office of Education 
(Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C.; $.10). 

"Proposals for Public Education in 
Post-War America," Research Bulletin 
(National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; $.25). 

"Today's Children, Tomorrow's Hope-- 
The Story of Children in the Occupied 
Lands" (United Nations Information Office, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; $.25). 


A SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 





In Hamilton, Ohio, which this year has 
adopted a single salary schedule, it was 
the Classroom Teachers Association which 
laid the groundwork for the plan. In 
that school system, all teachers having 
equivalent training and experience now 
receive equal pay, whatever the grade or 
subject taught. We believe this is a 
step in the right direction, and hope 
that such salary schedules may come to be 
more and more generally accepted. 


Prlbn “Mi Ede 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 





Circus Marionettes 


MARJORIE 


MAXWELL 


Primary Teacher, Houle Day School, Belcourt, North Dakota 


F you are looking for an ac- 
I tivity that will combine small 
expense with maximum creative 
opportunity, I recommend a mar- 
ionette show. Certainly we found 
such a show very valuable. 

Ours was a creative group con- 
sisting of grades one, two, and 
three, and we chose to write a 
play of our own rather than to 
It was 
drama 


use ready-made material. 
decided to center our 
around the character of a clown. 
(Act One of the play is given at 
the end of this article.) 

The making of the marionettes 
representing people was assigned 
to the third-graders, while first- 
and second-graders were to make 
the animals, which were easier. 
Each child was asked to bring 
from home square of clean, 
well-pressed, white cloth. On the 
squares the patterns for the fig- 
ures were drawn and then cut 
out, 

Although the sewing of seams 

is approached with some mis- 
givings by the teacher, the girls 
and boys did not hesitate to show 
how they could wield the needle. 
In some instances, however, it was 
necessary to suggest that accuracy 
is better than speed! 

A pencil proved its usefulness 
for packing the cotton firmly in- 
to the very small limbs. In order 
to have joints for the arms and 
legs, a seam was sewn after the 
stuffing had reached an imaginary 
knee or elbow; then the stuffing 
proceeded again to the top, which 
was closed with a few stitches 
before adding the limb to the 
stuffed body. 

After much practicing on pa- 
per and scraps of cloth, came the 
exciting business of applying hair 
and features. For convenience in 
handling, this was done before at- 
taching the head to the body. 

The animals were given accen- 
tuated crayon markings for spots, 
stripes, or feathers as necessary. 
Tails and manes were provided in 


harmonizing yarns. 
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The patterns for the miniature 
wardrobe were obtained by draw- 
ing around the marionettes, which 
were laid out on paper. To avoid 
hampering the movements of the 
puppets, great care had to be 
taken in fitting the garments. 

The boys most capable in han- 
dling tools sawed and nailed the 
puppet controls, which, for each 
doll, consisted of a piece of scrap 
wood 10” long with a shorter 
fixed crossbar and a similar de- 
tachable one. Fish line from an 
old fishing reel was utilized for 
stringing the puppets. 

Our stage, made from ordinary 
orange boxes, was raised to au- 
dience level by being placed on 
a bench. Pupils stood on another 
bench behind it to bring them- 
selves to a working level. We 
found that three boxes, placed to- 
upright 
with the inner partitions and the 
tops removed, formed a sizable 


gether in an position, 


stage. The whole was joined by 
laths nailed back to 
give extra support. There was no 


across the 


stage door; the marionettes were 
dropped on the stage from above. 
who 
manipulated the marionettes, tive- 


lo conceal the children 


foot upright laths were nailed to 
each side of our stage, and be- 
tween them a crosspiece, to which 
was tacked a curtain long enough 
to touch the top of the boxes. 

The walls of the stage were 
lined with large sheets of heavy 
gray paper, and a strip of pleat- 
ed blue cloth was tacked across 
the top of the stage proper. The 
furniture for the play was made 
from chalk boxes, and painted. 

When the girls and boys finally 
settled down to the business of 
learning to manipulate the mar- 
ionettes smoothly, they found 
that much faithful practice was 
necessary. 

Having determined the general 
nature of their play in the begin- 
ning, all that was left to do was 
to perfect the plot and agree 
upon the exact wording of the 
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EACHING 


dialogue. The following play re- 
sulted. [The first act is given in 
full. For lack of space only a 
synopsis of the second and third 
acts can be supplied.] In addi- 
tion to the puppeteers, we had an 
announcer and a stagehand. The 
latter passed the animals, in prop- 
er order, up to the child who 
manipulated them. 
MIKE THE CLOWN 

ANNOUNCER—In the first act 
we see Mike the Clown, and a 
little girl, Judy, who happens to 
meet him. 

(Mike enters slowly and sits on 
the edge of the stage with head 
hanging dejectedly.) 

yupy (prances on, happily)— 
Hello, Mr. Clown! I didn’t ex- 
pect to meet you! 

MIKE (dispirited )—Hello, lit- 
tle girl. 

yupy—You seem like a nice 
clown. What is your name? 

MIKE—My name is Mike. 

jupy—Mike the Clown! (She 
jumps up and down excitedly.) 
I'm pleased to meet you. But you 
don’t look very cheerful today. 


Are you supposed to be a sad 
clown? (Sits beside him.) 

MIKE—No, I’m not supposed 
to be a sad clown; I just am a sad 
clown. All my friends call me 
“Mike, the sad clown.” 

yupy—That is too bad, Mike. 
I wish there was something that 
I could do to help, because I 
think clowns should be happy. 
What is your trouble? 

MIKE (shaking bead)—I'm out 
of a job, little girl. That’s what 
makes me look so sad. 

yupoy (happily, jumping up)— 
Well, then, you'll soon be a hap- 
py clown again. Do you know 
why? I'll give you two guesses. 

MIKE (uninterested)—I sup- 
pose a fairy gives me a bag of 
gold. 

yupy (hops up and down)— 
No! Not that! Guess again. 

MIKE (droops head lower)— 
No, I can’t guess. You tell me. 

yjupY—Mike, you are going to 
get a job! My daddy has a circus 
and I am going to help you get a 
job in his circus. But there is one 
thing you must know. (Con- 
fidingly.) (Continued on page 60) 


Evolving a Choral Poem 


PAULINE MACAROF 
Teacher of Music, School No, 11, Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


N bringing to life the early 
I history of our state, a fourth- 
grade class which I was teaching 
had a creative experience of un- 
usual value. A similar experience 
is within reach of children else- 
where, who can easily adapt mate- 
rial from their own textbooks. 

The final form of the creative 
endeavor was a choral poem that 
included some action. (This ac- 
tion was separate from the plot, 
whereas in a play the action is 
usually an integral part of the 
plot.) Movement occurred when 
soloists took central positions and 
when it was necessary to make 
room for dance groups to per- 
form. Such action was not hap- 
hazard but was planned to be a 
definite part of the rhythmic 
motion of the whole. 


The material that is destined to 
be developed into a choral exercise 
of this kind must be understood, 
loved, and lived with for a while 
before any attempt is made to 
mold it into a new form. After 
rereading several times the intro- 
ductory chapter in our textbook 
(Story History of Dutch New 
York, by Theobald, Pugliese, and 
Green, published by World Book 
Company) the children found— 
and this was a great discovery for 
them—that prose has its own 
rhythm. A good example was 
the very first sentence in the 
book: “A long, long time ago on 
the edge of the land stood a lone 
red man.” 

That is poetry. It not only has 
rhythm but it also creates atmos- 


phere. The children felt very sad 








On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. - 


FHE AK 


id when it was pointed out later cHoRUS—We do not know the ° ° 
on in the chapter that Henry exact place. Creative Dramatics 
od Hudson, after his discovery of the NARRATOR— 
id Hudson River, was not praised, Maybe it was 
ne but was despised. “Poor Henry Where Battery Park is now. MARY 1. JOHNSON 
Hudson,” said the authors of our CHORUS— Teacher, Sixth Grade, Jenny Lind School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
e. book, and “Poor Henry Hudson,” But Battery Park 
at repeated the children, dirgelike. Does not look like that today. ow in the world do you get Boys, and the Darling Family to 
I Nevertheless, they felt that we voice 1—There was no place H children to act so freely and. doand say. The opportunities for 
y. must not be too angry with the for ships to land. to seem so perfectly at home in creative imagination seemed prac- 
people. An explanation was called voice 2—There was no Statue your plays?” This question is tically endless. 
ut for and they lifted one right out of Liberty. asked each time my pupils present By and by, however, we decid- 
at of the book: “People didn’t voice 3—There were no high a book dramatization. ed that we should give a play and 
know much about the world in _ buildings. Peter Pan, for example, was have an audience. About this 
— those days. People didn’t know voice 4—There were no steam- such a happy success that I believe time we were fortunate in being 
p- America was so big.” As you. ships. other teachers will welcome the able to see a group of university 
Ww will see by the complete choral cHorus—There was nothing jnteresting story of its unfold- dramatic students present Peter 
$. poem which follows, these lines but sand and waves. ment and final development as a Pan. This experience stimulated 
p- were eventually spoken by half voice § (high to show awe and stage production. our pupils to make their produc- 
of the group while the rest chanted wonder)—And a winged canoe! Our first step was to read the tion more realistic. 
“poor Henry Hudson,” as a kind (Chorus, stimulated, separates, book creatively. We call it “read- In arithmetic class we figured 
ome of accompaniment. leaving center of stage clear. Lone jing by pictures.” By this we the amount of material needed 
We kept watch for the dra- Indian calls others, who do Indi- mean that we visualize, step by for a curtain to cross the front of 
— matic. Where could we raise our an rhythms to beat of tom-tom. step as the narrative proceeds, all our room. In art class we had 
eC. voices to a pitch of excitement? Chorus moves to original place.) details of action, color, form, and learned to create allover designs 
to The authors explained that the NARRATOR—That wasn't really sound which make the story come and to make decorative Senne. 
“us Indians bartered beaverskins for a winged canoe. to life. trees, birds, and animals. The all- 
ta knives, beads, shirts, and so on. CHORUs—It was a ship. It was By the time we finished reading over designs yielded a wallpaper 
me By using the word beaversking as Henry Hudson’s “Half Moon.” Peter Pan together we felt that pattern which we painted on an 
m= the first word in each phrase, we NARRATOR— we knew Peter and Tinker Bell, interior set for the children’s 
50) made a simple statement exciting. We all know the story John, Michael, and Wendy—al- room in the Darlings’ comfort- 





Through such elements, we dis- 
covered the beauty of repetition 
What wonder and de- 


light were evidenced when the re- 


in design. 


lationship was seen between this 
artistic effort and the paintings 
we had been studying and the 
songs we had been singing! 
Some actual use of crescendo 
and diminuendo, staccato and le- 


Of that brave little ship. 

CHORUS— 

Poor Henry Hudson! 
Poor Henry Hudson! 

(High and low voices speak the 
following lines at the same time, 
high voices striking a monotone; 
all finish at the same time.) 

HIGH—Poor Henry Hudson! 
(Repeat five times.) 


most as well as if they had been 
our classmates. 

Then we began playing with 
these characters, quite informally 
and with great spontaneity. The 
Darling family, including Nana 
and Liza, went through many a 
scene. The Lost Boys too came in 
for their share of the good times. 

Of course the book couldn’t 


able English home. Mr. Darling 
painted a big picture of Drake’s 
ship, “The Golden Hind,” to 
hang above the fireplace. 

The Never-Land set—an out- 
door scemte painted on the back of 
the Darling home interior—called 
for imaginative art. Wendy’s pet 
wolf, John’s flamingo, and the 
trees, flowers, and shrubbery had 


| to gato, retardando and accelerando Low— tell about all the fun that these to be done in design. Every pu 
cise was made in delivering the lines. Poor Henry Hudson! unmothered lads enjoyed in the pil contributed some part of the 
od, This added flavor to the piece. Poor Henry Hudson! Never-Land, so we created games __ necessary art work. 
hile What pleased me most was that People didn’t know and pranks and songs as we went Original jingles and songs for 
to afterwards the children seemed to Much about the world in those along. The Pirates, too! What the Lost Boys and the Pirates; 
iter read with more insight. Combi- days. bold, fierce fellows they were! dances; exercises from the gym 
rO- nations of words took on new People didn’t know How many battles they engaged nasium program for Tiger Lily’s 
ook beauty. Improvement in their America was so big. in! How often they went on Redskin band; an original dance 
lew creative writing was evident. All NARRATOR— dark secret missions, coming back for Tinker Bell and Peter Pan— 
and this, plus the thrill of creating in He tried to find a short way to with such undreamed-of wealth! these all added to the sum total 
ook a new form, resulted in many India Sometimes, though, when Captain of our creative efforts. Tinker 
d— stimulating hours for all of us. Through the American continent. Hook was not driving them mer- Bell and Peter studied numerous 
for THE CHORAL POEM cHoRus—But he was not suc-  cilessly on, they talked quietly of books on dancing before they 
wn a y cessful. the lives they had lived in an _ finally evolved their own dance 
was NARRATOR— voice 1—The water became earlier day. Peter Pan frolicked _ steps. 
the This is the first chapter of the more shallow! and danced with Tinker Bell, It would be too long a story to 
yon story of New York. voice 2 (in crescendo)—The happiest of all the fairies, before _ tell how individual children bene- 
lone CHORUS— banks came nearer together! Wendy appeared. fited from this enjoyable creative 
A long, long time ago voice 3 (slow)—It was only a All of this time we were just effort. Indeed, all members of the 
has On the edge of the land— river. playing, not giving a play. We cast were so spontaneous and free 
nos- NARRATOR—Stood a lone red cHorus (sadly)—Poor Henry kept thinking up new things for in their acting that they seemed 
sad man, Hudson! (Continued on page 56) the fairies, Pirates, Redskins, Lost to be actually living their parts. 
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RIDDLES ABOUT CIRCUS ANIMALS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Primary 


Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jerse) 





| am gray. See my big ears. 
My trunk is very useful. 

| help to put up the tents. 
Do you know me? 








What is my name? 

Do you see my hump? 

| am a desert animal. 

Ladies ride me in the parade. 








Ore L- 


We are ___. 

We are good climbers. 
We have hands like yours. 
Listen to us chatter. 


a fS 


We come from a cold land. 
Our fur coats are very smooth. 
We bounce balls in the circus. 
Who are we? 





| have thick brown fur. 
My claws are very strong. 
In the circus | do tricks. 
Can you write my name? 





2) 


ety a: 
lf 
i. A. sh - 
Who am !? 


My home is in Asia. 
In the circus | live in a cage. 
| am yellow with dark stripes. 





2) 
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EXPERIENCE IS THE VITAL SPARK 


GENEVIEVE BOWEN 


Elementary Supervisor and Curriculum Director, 
Public Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


E MAY take an electric- 
lamp plug and apply it, 
without avail, to an indefinite 
area of wall space. But once we 
contact the two tiny points of an 
outlet, within which surges the 
already generated current, imme- 
diately the lamp begins to glow. 
So it is with learning! How 
many rural fourth-graders have 
struggled through what, to an 
adult, might be a romantic region 
—‘the land of the two great riv- 
ers’—looking from an airplane 
photograph of Bagdad to a map 
of the city, then to a large-scale 
map of the surrounding country, 
without a glimmer in their eyes 
of any light betokening discov- 
But let them make a map 
of their own school district, show- 


ery! 


ing roads and farms, creeks and 
woodlands, and they will hang 
The children’s 


oun experiences, the places they 


over it for hours! 


see daily, the roads they walk— 
these are the already generated 
current which sets the lamp of 
learning alight. 

Every child who enters first 
grade comes to school with an ac- 
cumulation of firsthand experi- 
ences. Each day's learning will 
be bright or dull, depending on 
whether the teacher succeeds or 
fails in making contact with that 
source of interest and response. 
Rural children, especially, have a 
rich store of distinctive expert- 
ences which can be utilized to 
make the content of school sub- 
jects real and glowing to them. 

Take the field of geography, 
for example. For several years 
fourth-graders have been in daily 
contact with the living geoxra- 
phy of hills, sky, streams, man- 
made fields, and highways. Then 
why not begin their organized 
lessons in geography with the out- 
doors around the school—the soil, 
the streams, the land formations 
—and help them to gain a clearer 
understanding of why these fea- 
tures are what they are? 

When the children draw upon 
clarified and enriched experiences 
springing from their own envi- 
ronment, they will develop natu- 
rally and easily such skills as using 
a soil map of the state, a rain- 
fall map, graphic charts showing 
products of various areas, the en- 
cyclopedia, agricultural leaflets, 
and geography textbooks at their 
own reading levels. 

Most children learn to enjoy 
maps, but they can understand 
scales and map symbols at an ear- 


lier level if they use them first in 
plotting maps of familiar areas: 
a map of the schoolroom drawn 
to simple scale; then a map show- 
ing the schoolyard; next a map of 
the surrounding farms and roads, 
using symbols of their own devis- 
ing for the scale and for houses, 
churches, woodlands, and hills. 
With this understanding of the 
relationship between reality and 
symbol, they can begin to read 
printed their 
township or county with clear 


simple maps of 
comprehension of keys and scales. 
When a letter from a brother or 
father in Australia or India makes 
it logical to widen the scope of 
map reading, simple comparisons 
between the small-scale maps and 
the world map assure a quicker 
grasp of new terms and vast dis- 
tances. 

Land and water forms, too, can 
be made tangible realities rather 
than abstract definitions or shapes 


on a map by observing them in 


miniature in the schoolyard. A 
puddle forms after a rainstorm, 
the Little 
streams, increased by their tribu- 


and what is result? 
taries, form a river system flow- 
ing into the sea. Islands, straits, 
bays, peninsulas lie before us— 
real land and water, instead of 
words or lines. Tiny hills form 
watersheds, and valleys border the 
receding rivers which made them. 
Perhaps a delta is formed at the 
mouth of a river. It is easy to see 
that the muddy streamlets have 
carried soil from the hillside, that 
the delta has caught these depos- 
its and is made fertile by them. 
“Water erosion” may be a new 
term to the children, but they 
understand its meaning and com- 
prehend the disastrous implica- 
tions when they see bits of their 
playground being carried away. 

Such an introduction leads the 
child to feel that geography is 
part of his own daily living. It 


gives him kinship with distant 





a 
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struggle late in February 1945. 





FOR FLAG DAY—JUNE 14 





The Stars and Stripes have been planted in many parts of the world 
under varied conditions, and by almost superhuman effort. 
the flag being placed at the top of Mount Suribachi, on lwo Jima, a 
Japanese strong point which was captured by the Marines after a terrific 
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peoples and places where living is 
influenced in the same ways by 
soil and climate. 

The teacher in a rural schoo! 
has rich resources for vital teach 
ing in every school subject if she 
will take pains to discover those 
experiences which are distinctive 
to her pupils and (returning to 
our metaphor) will “plug in” to 
them intelligently. 

In aspects of the social studies 
other than geography, such chil- 
dren have also had many expe- 
riences which can help them in 
interpreting new learning. Be- 
cause the community is small and 
its organization is simple, they 
know it intimately. They have 
had a greater part than most ur- 
ban children in adult community 
gatherings—in school meetings, 
the Grange, working bees, church 
socials. Often they have had con- 
tact with federal soil conservation 
and land-utilization 


with forest-conservation projects, 


programs, 


with rehabilitation programs or 
flood-control projects. They are 
acquainted with some local agen- 
cies of protection and welfare. 

Farm children have a working 
acquaintance with a wide range 
of arithmetical terms, for exam- 
ple: pint, quart, gallon; bushel, 
peck; dozen; pound, ton; rod, 
acre, mile. They have basic expe 
rience with certain fundamental 
aspects of the consumption ot 
goods and services: knowledge ot 
the interchange of commodities 
between the rural community 
and communities beyond it; and 
awareness of the relation of sup- 
ply and demand. They are ta- 
miliar with the financial activities 
of the farm: accounts, taxes, 
banking, mortgages, loans, gov- 
ernment subsidies. From such a 
background of experiences, arith- 
metic can be made a living, func- 
tioning skill, of essential value in 
everyday activities. 

Rural children are equipped 
with far more “readiness”’ for sci- 
ence than most urban children. 
They have intimate understand- 
ing of the relation of weather to 
the welfare of farm animals, to 
the comfort of living, and to the 
success of producing crops. They 
have close acquaintance with the 
life cycles of plants and animals; 
an awareness of the value of selec- 
tion in breeding; some knowledge 
of how to control the diseases and 
pests that attack plant and ani- 
mal life. They know at first hand 
about the (Continued on page 52 
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Arithmetic Learnings 


WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 


Professor ofr Educational Psychology, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


ests of the usual paper-and- 
T pencil sort, some of which 
satisfactorily measure skill in ab- 
stract computation and ability in 
formal problem solving, are inad- 
equate for evaluating all desirable 
arithmetic learnings. 

An evaluating program which 
relies wholly on tests has three 
chief deficiencies: (1) It neglects 
certain important objectives or 
learning outcomes. (2) It does 
not supply sufficient variety in 
procedures to reveal a pupil's true 
learning status. (3) It is not 
adapted to all the purposes to be 
served by evaluation. Ways in 
which these deficiencies may be 
met are suggested in this article. 


NEGLECTED OBJECTIVES 


No one denies that children 
should gain facility in computa 
tion and in problem solving. 
Skills and abilities of this kind are 
important outcomes in arithme- 
tic; but others, equally important, 
are quite commonly disregarded 
in evaluating results. 

The so-called “problems” of 
ordinary tests prove to be not 
problems at all, in the better sense 
Instead, they pre- 
sent to children either complete- 


of that word. 


ly familiar situations or puzzles. 
In the former case, which applies 
to the most capable pupils, the 
“problems” are reacted to almost 
automatically because of the pres- 
ence of definite cues which re- 
veal what operations to use. At 
the other extreme the least capa- 
ble pupils, regarding the problems 
as puzzles, either do not attempt 
them at all, or else attack them 
blindly and unintelligently. 
When arithmetic is properly 
taught, children understand what 
they learn, and they use it. To 
some extent, the two outcomes of 
understanding and use—especial 
ly understanding—can be meas- 
ured by tests in the familiar way. 
Where they cannot be measured, 
they must be evaluated otherwise. 
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ARITHMETIC MEANINGS 


Correct answers to these items 
will indicate whether pupils have 
some understanding of the mean- 
ings of whole numbers. 

1. In the number 438 the fig- 
ure is in 100’s place, and 


the figure 3 is in place. 
The number means 400 + : 
or 430 In all, 438 con- 
tains 10’s. 


2. If each H stands for 100, 
each T stands for 10, and each U 
stands for a unit (1), what are 


the following numbers: HTTTU 


; HHHTUU ; HHHH 
UUU ? On this plan, how 
would you write the following 
numbers; 265 ; 109 : 
444 ? 


Here are several items which 
should indicate whether children 
understand certain meanings of 
fractions. By slightly altering the 
questions, the same devices may 
be used to measure understanding 
of the corresponding concepts of 
decimal fractions and per cents. 

1. In the diagram below, what 

part of line @ is represented by 
line b; by line c; by line d? 
What part of line 6 is represented 
by line a; by line c; by line d? 
What part of line d is represented 
by line a; by line 5? 
a. 
b. 
€. , 
d. | 

2. In the drawing below, 
blacken line 6 so that it will 
show *4 of line a. Blacken line 
c so that it will show % of line a. 








The meanings of the basic op- 
erations may be tested by such 
items as the following. 

1. When you divide, is the an- 
swer ever larger than the number 
you are dividing? 
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2. In which of the following 
examples could you multiply in- 
stead of add? 

3+4+8+18 = 
S+5+5+5 = 
24+24+24+24 = 
36+14+7 = 
7+42+20+2 = 

3. Which of the following sub- 
tractions cannot be made? 

203 — 198 511 — 386 = 

432 — 462 607 — 706 = 

4. Which of the following ex- 


amples mean the same as 4) 56? 


4 of 56- 56—4— 

4X 56= 56-4 

5. Write 3 96 as an addition 
example. 


Whether children understand 
the mathematical principles in- 
volved in computation may be 
discovered in part through such 
items as the following. Admitted- 
ly they are not so objective as 
some which have been presented; 


but if the answers to the “why” 
questions are well thought out, 
they will evidence some degree of 
understanding. 

1. What is wrong with the 
work in this addition example? 
Why is the work wrong? 

26 
+37 
S13 

2. What is wrong with the 
work in this multiplication exam- 
ple? Why is the work wrong? 

34 
X62 
68 
204 
272 

3. In which examples below 
are the first quotient figures in- 
correctly placed? Tell why. 

4 1 9 1 
4)185 5)63 3)276 6)824 
(Continued on page 54) 








Reading in Upper Grades 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher of Social Living, Arrowview School, 
San Bernardino, California 


very child ought to (1) de- 
E velop an appreciation for the 
best in reading and (2) form the 
habit of wide reading in order to 
increase his knowledge and _ his 
fund of pleasant vicarious expe- 
riences. The following outline 
may point the way toward fuller 
attainment of these objectives. 


SILENT READING 
A. Appreciational.—The 


step in any program to improve 
pupils’ reading tastes is to make 
sure that they are interested in 
reading something. After they 
have shown an initial interest, the 
next step is to lead them to appre- 
ciate good literature—not only 
the classics among books for their 
reading level but carefully select- 
ed current fiction, poetry, drama, 
books of travel, and biography. 
Through contact with this type 
of material pupils may develop 
literary taste and judgment, as 
well as a broader interest in books. 


initial 


B. Recreational.—This type of 
silent reading should be an out- 
growth of appreciational reading. 
Once a child learns to enjoy good 
books, he will read during his 
leisure time without being urged. 
Recreational reading is fun. It 
gives him an opportunity to re- 
live the experiences of others, to 
escape from routine existence, and 
to satisfy natural curiosities. The 
schoolroom should be amply sup- 
plied with books and magazines 
so that during free time pupils 
may read at the library table. 
The bulletin board should carry 
lists of attractive books. 

C. Informational.—Information- 
al reading may or may not be 
guided by the teacher. She may 
ask for reports on certain subjects 
in which there is an interest. 
Browsing through magazines, in- 
dividual books, or even an ency- 
clopedia often awakens interest in 
unfamiliar subjects, in which en- 
joyment can be found as well. 
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D. Remedial.—This type of read- 
ing points definitely toward the 
improvement of reading speed, 
comprehension, and vocabulary, 
and development of specific read- 


ing and study skills. Ordinarily 
this type should be subordinated 
to the pleasure type of reading, 
for no pupil learns to be a good 
reader unless he likes to read and 
forms the habit of wide reading. 


ORAL READING 


A. Oral-reading situations. 

1. For the pleasure of younger 
children or of some other member 
of the family. 

2. For the benefit of the blind, 
the aged, or the ill. 

3. In class, reading material writ- 
ten by the pupil himself. 

4. In a tryout for dramatics. 

§. To show what errors require 
remedial work. 

6. To place before others such in- 
formation as directions, problems, 
minutes of meetings, announce- 
ments, and the like. 

7. With a radio audience in mind. 
(Provide a toy microphone.) 

B. Techniques in oral reading.— 
Correct phrasing, clear enuncia- 
tion, proper emphasis, poise, voice 
modulation, good posture, self- 
confidence, and ability to hold the 
attention of an audience. 


REMEDIAL READING 


A. Increasing reading speed and 
improving comprehension. 

1. Give diagnostic tests to deter- 
mine weaknesses. 

2. Test speed and comprehension. 
3. Have passages memorized. 

B. Promoting the best reading 
habits. 

1. Show children how to main- 
tain correct posture, and how to 
hold a book properly—flat on the 
left hand (unless it is a large 
book ), so that the right hand will 
be free to turn pages. 

2. Discover each child’s present 
eye span, and determine whether 
it can be increased safely. 

3. Safeguard children’s vision— 
by good lighting, by seeing that 
books are properly held, and by 
suggesting that glasses may be 
needed where improper vision is 
obvious. 

4. Eliminate lip movement in si- 
lent reading. 


EDUCATIONAL GAINS 


A. Skills to be developed. 

1. Ability to read independently 
in many subject fields, for infor- 
mation and pleasure. 

2. Knowledge of how to use in- 
dexes, tables of contents, card 
catalogues, dictionaries, and so on. 
3. Ability to take notes, to skim, 
and to summarize. 

4. Ability to read aloud well. 

B. Correlations.—W herever prac- 
ticable, there should be such cor- 
relations with social-studies and 
other units as will promote read- 
ing progress. 

C. Ways for the teacher to en- 
large appreciation. 

1. Having pupils read orally be- 
fore an audience. 

2. Letting pupils read and listen 
to the reading of poetry. 

3. Placing where they are acces- 
sible, old favorites, new books, se- 
lected magazines and newspapers. 
4. Arranging for the dramatizing 
of episodes in stories read, but the 
dialogue should not be memorized 


except for special occasions, 
GOALS FOR THE PUPIL 


A. In reading techniques. 

1. Developing most desirable eye 
movements. 

2. Varying speed rate according 
to type and difficulty of reading. 
3. Skimming to get main ideas. 
4. Using library and reference 
aids efficiently. 

3. In comprehension. 

Selecting the central thought. 
Listing main ideas in sequence. 


~ 


. Finding topics and subtopics. 
. Summarizing material. 
Making an outline. 

. Finding answers to questions. 
. Interpreting correctly. 

C. In evaluation of content. 

1. Drawing conclusions and in- 
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ferences. 

2. Comparing ideas expressed. 

3. Reacting personally to the 
ideas expressed. 

4. Judging the writer’s authority. 
§. Making use of information. 
6. Associating past experience 
with present reading. 

7. Interpreting figures of speech. 
8. Finding enjoyment in reading 
what is worth while and acquir- 
ing a distaste for the trivial or 
trashy. 


Independent Seatwork 


MURIEL B. 


NEEDHAM 


Principal, Burbank School, 
Modesto, California 


HERE are times when every 
T teacher needs to be able, on 
short notice, to assign interesting 
work that pupils can do inde- 
pendently. Perhaps physical ex- 
aminations are being held, or some 
visitor must be interviewed, or re- 
hearsals for the closing-day pro- 
gram are in progress. 

The following exercises will be 
helpful in such emergencies. They 
may be prepared in advance on 
individual cards or quickly writ- 
ten on the blackboard. 

1. Take your geography book 
and find a name that begins with 
A. It can be the name of a city, 
a country, a river, a lake, or any 
name in your book. Write it 
down. Then find one that begins 
with B. Write it down. Now 
find names that start with each of 
the other letters of the alphabet. 
You may not be able to find any 
for X. 

2. From your history book, 
make a list of 20 characters. 
Write one sentence about each 
character. 

3. Write 20 sentences, each 
about an object that you can see 
Make them 
as interesting as you can. 

4. Make a list of 20 animals. 
Now write after each one the 
place where it lives, like this: 
snake—hole, horse—barn, bear— 
den. 

§. Draw 10 clocks. Make each 
clock tell a different time of day. 
Under each clock, write the time 
that it tells. 

6. Write this sentence and fill 
in the blank: My favorite fruit 

Now write a similar sentence 
about each one of these things: 
color, food, drink, game, friend, 
book, story, study, hobby, fruit, 
flower, pet. 

7. From your reading book, se- 
lect 3 paragraphs that you have 
enjoyed reading. They do not 
have to be together. Now copy 
them carefully, putting in each 


from where you sit. 
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capital letter and every period, 
comma, or other punctuation 
mark that is there. Try to make 
a perfect copy. 

8. Find a poem that you like 
and copy it carefully. Draw a 
picture to go with the poem. Cut 
out the picture and the poem, and 
paste them on a larger paper. Be 
ready to show them to the class 
and to read the poem. 

9. Write 10 sentences. After 
each sentence, write a question 
about it. Here is an example: 
The leaves are falling from the 
trees. Why are the leaves falling? 

10. Write a list of 8 different 
occupations. Write a sentence 
about each one. Do it like this: 
Policeman. A policeman protects 
persons and property. 





Turn the page for our 
fourth chart on parts of 
speech. Charts on nouns, 
verbs, and pronouns ap- 
peared in former issues. 








11. Write something that you 
enjoy and something you do not 
like about each of the seasons: 
spring, summer, autumn, winter. 

Now write 5 sentences telling 
about the season that you like 
best of all. 

12. On the top line of your pa- 
per, write the name of each room 
in your house, like this: 

kitchen bedroom bathroom 

If you have several bedrooms, 
write about just one. For each 
room, make a list of all the fur- 
niture in that room. Try to re- 
member everything. 

13. Begin with 100 and write 
the numbers backward to 1, like 
this: 100, 99, 98, and so on. 

14. Cut a piece of paper 4 
inches wide and § inches long. 
On it make a birthday card suit- 
able to send to a friend. 


[15] 














Parts of Speech—Prepositions 


A preposition shows the relation between a noun or 
a pronoun and some other word in a sentence. 

A preposition introduces a phrase. 

We walked up the road. We walked past them. 


SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 





about before down of to 

above behind during off toward 
across below except on under 
after beneath for out until 
against beside from outside up 
along between in over upon 
among beyond inside past with 
around by into since — within 
at concerning near through without 


COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 
according to out of by means of | - 
on account of instead of in regard to 
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WHAT THE SUN DOES FOR US 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLADYS M. FORLER 


N YOUR classroom, have you 
made any scientific discoveries 
lately—or have you left discov- 
eries to the professional scientists? 
When a child, prompted by curi- 
osity and a desire to learn more 
about the world and the universe, 
finds out something which gives 
him a wider horizon, he is entitled 
to be called a discoverer, and to 
feel like one. 

Science teaching in the elemen- 
tary school ought to create an 
atmosphere permeated with curi- 
osity—one in which children are 
encouraged to be responsive to 
their surroundings. 
atmosphere a study of the sun 
and its effect upon the earth was 
begun by the third grade. 

Our spacious basement science 
room with its numerous windows 
provided a stimulus for many in- 
quiries about the sun. Since the 
windows are rather close to the 
ground, sunlight streams in di- 
rectly only during seasons when 
the sun is comparatively low in 
the sky. At such times some pu- 
pils find that it is necessary to 
move their seats or to draw the 
shades to avoid the glare. Anoth- 
er phenomenon that has interested 
the children is the spectrum re- 
flected on the wall or floor when 
sunlight passes through prisms 
suspended in our windows. Dur- 
ing one of our conversation peri- 
ods, they began to talk about 
their observations, asking such 
questions as the following: 

Why does more sun come into 
our room at some times than at 
others? 

Why is it warmer now than it 
was last winter? 

Where do the colors come from 
that we sometimes see? 

The pupils’ interest naturally 
led to the development of a unit 
of study. In organizing activi- 
ties, I tried to keep in mind these 
principles: (1) Children should 
live with an idea in order to make 
it meaningful. (2) Abstract ideas 


In such an 


must be given concrete expres- 
sion, so far as possible. (3) Girls 
and boys should be brought into 
the presence of things, actually or 
through vicarious experience. 

The facts that were learned 
during our discussions are sum- 
marized below. 

1. The sun is made of burning 
gases. 

2. The sun lights and heats the 
earth and other planets that re- 
volve around it. 

3. In relation to the universe, 
the sun is just one of countless 
numbers of stars. 

4. The sun gives us color. 

§. The sun gives us day and 
night. 

6. The sun gives us seasons. 

7. The sun gives us wind. 

8. The sun gives us moisture. 

The topics that had a direct 
relationship to daily experiences 
were studied more thoroughly 
while others were merely touched 
upon. But throughout the study 
we kept before us the concept 
that the earth is a part of a co- 
ordinated system, depending for 
its existence upon our sun-star. 

Our procedures were deter- 
mined by the idea that was being 
developed. Discussion, sketches, 
experiments, books, construction, 
and pictures all played a part in 
helping the children to gain un- 
derstandings. 

To comprehend how the sun 
gives us heat and light, we needed 
to know about its composition, its 
location, and its distance from the 
earth. 

We used an electric-light bulb 
to demonstrate that something 
may give off light and heat with- 
out “burning up.” This simple 
experiment gave meaning to the 
idea that the sun gives us heat and 
light because it is made of very 
hot gases. 

Questions about space and “up 
and down” figured in the discus- 
sion. A sketch of the earth, show- 
ing people on every side of it (see 
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A study such as this will help children to realize 
how important the sun is to the earth, and to gain 
some understanding of the vastness of the universe. 


Fig. 1), helped in understanding 
that down is toward the center of 
gravity and up is away from it. 
In fancy we took a trip to the 
moon. When we arrived, we dis- 
covered that from that viewpoint 
our earth looked like a large disc 
in the sky. Thus the children 
began to realize the meaning of 
space. 

Then came the inevitable ques- 
tion, “Why doesn’t the earth fall 
into space?” In watching a toy 
gyroscope, the children observed 
that its rapid spinning kept the 
top upright. The fact then be- 
came more meaningful that the 
rapid movement of the earth 
helps it to stay within its orbit as 
it swings around the sun. 

Comprehending space is not 
easy for a child. To gain a better 
understanding of it, the children 
constructed a diorama. Taking a 
cardboard box, they painted the 
inside of it black and set it up on 
one side, leaving off the cover. 
Inside of it they suspended a ball 
of clay to represent the earth, us- 
ing a black thread. From a dis- 
tance, they were pleased to note, 
the ball appeared to be actually 
poised in space. 

To compare the earth and the 
sun as to size we drew a line one 
inch long to represent the diam- 
eter of the earth, and a line 109 
inches in length to represent the 
diameter of the sun. Then we cir- 
cumscribed a circle on the inch 
diameter, and tried to imagine a 
circle that had 109 inches as its 
diameter. Some of the children 
painted a large discarded globe to 
represent the sun, and molded a 
tiny clay ball to represent the 
earth. 

One day the pupils found this 
statement written on the black- 
board: Moonlight is really sun- 
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light. A discussion concerning 
reflection followed. The scientific 
principle involved was demon- 
strated with a piece of plain glass 
and a mirror. The children could 
see that some things allow light 
to pass through them, while oth- 
ers throw the light back. They 
were given an opportunity to re- 
late their experiences in observing 
reflection. 

Experimenting with prisms and 
with a rotator holding a color 
disc helped us to understand that 
color comes from the white light 
of the sun. The girls and boys 
tried to capture the colors of the 
spectrum by letting the light pass 
through a prism onto a white pa- 
per placed upon the floor. Their 
observation that the colors kept 
moving gave meaning to the idea 
of the rotation of the earth. 

While the pupils knew that the 
earth moves, they were not clear 
as to the direction of its move- 
ment. Using a flashlight to rep- 
resent the sun, we rotated a globe 
so that the sun appeared to rise in 
the east and set in the west. Thus 
we quickly discovered that the 
earth moves from west to east. 
We discussed sun time and time 
zones. One pupil had had the ex- 
perience of setting his watch back 
when he traveled from east to 
west. Now he understood why. 

“Why doesn’t the sun give us 
as much heat in winter?” was 
asked. We tried this experiment. 
Each child, in turn, stood directly 
in front of an electric heater and 
then off at the side, at varying 
distances. By actual experience 
they found that when they stood 
directly in front of the heater 
they felt the most warmth from 
it. Clarifying this idea with a 
sketch (see Fig. 2), it became 
apparent (Continued on page 57) 
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STORIES 


Little Red Hen Does Her Bit 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


The delightful repetition in this dialogue among 
the animals is more than a storytelling device. 
Its motive is to stimulate a patriotic activity. 


NE morning Little Red 

Hen was very busy. Aft- 
er she had had her breakfast 
and had put the house in order, 
she took her little yellow mar- 
ket basket from the cupboard 
shelf. Then she went down 
cellar and put twelve big white 
eggs into the basket. Back in 
the kitchen, she set the basket 
on the table and covered the 
dozen eggs with a clean paper. 
“There.” she said, “I guess that 
will help me to do-my bit for 
my country!” 

Going into her bedroom, she 
put on her “go to market” 
dress and hat. Then she took 
her basket and started off to 
town. She had not left the hen- 
yard before Mr. Red Rooster 
saw her and called, “Cock-a- 
doodle-doo! What are you go- 
ing to do?” 

“Something that everybody 
should do!” said Little Red 
Hen and walked along toward 
the gate. Mr. Red Rooster 
thought for a minute, but just 
then he saw a big black bug 
and chased after it. By the 
time he had caught the bug 
Little Red Hen was out of 
sight. 

At the barnyard gate stood 
old Mrs. Brown Cow. “Moo, 


moo, moo! What are you go- 
ing to do?” asked Mrs. Brown 
Cow. 

“Something that everybody 
should do!” said Little Red 
Hen, and walked out the gate 
so quickly that old Mrs. Brown 
Cow had no time to question 
her any more. 

Chum, the farmer’s dog, 
met her. He was a large pup- 
py and full of curiosity. “Bow- 
wow, wow! Where are you 
going now?” he asked in a 
friendly way. 

“To get something every- 
body should get,” said Little 
Red Hen, and turned toward 
the orchard. Chum started to 
follow her but just at that mo- 
ment the farmer called him. 

“T’'ll go across the field,” said 
Little Red Hen to herself. “It 
is the shortest way.” 

Old Bill, the horse, stood be- 
neath a tree. “Neigh, neigh, 
neigh! Where are you going 
today?” he inquired. 

“To get something everyone 
should get,” said Little Red 
Hen, as she walked quickly by. 
Old Bill looked after her for 
a long while, but he couldn’t 
guess what she meant. 

The path led along the edge 
of a pond. Mrs. White Duck 
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was there. She was standing on 
her head in the water hunting 
for something to eat. When 
she came up, she saw Little Red 
Hen walking near the water. 
She was surprised to see her 
so far from home. “Quack, 
quack, quack! Are you going 
or coming back?” she asked 
curiously. 

“Tam going—to get some- 
thing everybody should get,” 
replied Little Red Hen. That 
puzzled Mrs. Duck still more. 








Soon Little Red Hen arrived 
at the store. 

“Good morning,” called out 
the storekeeper. “What can I 
do for you today?” 

“T have a dozen fine white 
eggs in my basket,” answered 
Little Red Hen. “What are 
they worth today?” 

“Fifty cents,” said the store- 
keeper. “Is there something 
you want in exchange?” 

Little Red Hen told him 
what she (Continued on page 55) 





Janet Comes to the Rescue 


LYDIA LOTTIE ROBERTS 


David found out that a girl could become a very 
good carpenter when, during his absence, his 
sister helped him keep a promise to Aunt Edith. 


A“ you going to finish 
making the animals this 
week?” inquired Janet. “You 
haven’t much time, you know. 
If you would let me help you, 
they would be ready sooner.” 

“Don’t meddle with my 
tools,” cautioned her brother 
David, “for you might hurt 
yourself. Besides, that jig saw 
is a special one and I wouldn’t 
want it spoiled. You tend to 
your dolls and Ill do the 
woodworking.” 

“T could play dolls and make 
things with wood, too,” argued 
his ten-year-old sister. “I could 
make a bed for them if you 
would let me use your tools.” 

“It would be a funny-looking 
bed, with nails sticking out all 
over it,” laughed David, with 
the superiority of his thirteen 
years. “You can’t be a lady 
carpenter. I will let you help 
me by holding this piece of 
wallboard while I saw out a 
camel. You can paint on his 
face when he’s ready.” 

Janet sighed, but she grasped 
the board tight while David 
sawed around the outline. She 
liked to be in his little work- 
shop in the corner of the cellar. 
Her brother had repaired an 
unused table to work on, and 
painted an old stool a bright 


green. By screwing some hooks 
into a board, he had made a 
rack where he could hang small 
tools. A chest held the larger 
ones. Near by stood a wooden 
box painted yellow. It had 
shelves in it where David kept 
small boxes of nails and tacks, 
and the precious jig saw. 

“The giraffe, lion, camel, 
cow, and horse are done,” said 
David. “I shall not have time 
to finish any more before I go 
fishing with Grandfather, but 
I can do them when I get back 
and still have them ready for 
the party.” 

The party to which David 
referred was one their aunt was 
giving for ten children from 
an orphanage. David had of- 
fered to make an animal of 
wallboard for each guest, and 
his aunt had been pleased. 

The boy had set out earnest- 
ly to fulfill his promise, but he 
had completed only half the re- 
quired number and now he was 
going away on a fishing trip. 
Still, as he said, he could finish 
the toys when he got back. 

The house seemed empty 
with David away. One day 
Janet painted her dollhouse. 
Another day she sewed doll 
clothes. Once she baked some 
cookies. (Continued on page 52) 
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Grateful Wing and Lee 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 
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This story is based on a true incident. Wing and 
Lee were starved for the sight of growing things, 
and a kind friend shared her garden with them. 


HAT are they?” Lee asked 
Wing, pointing to some 
lovely roses in a window. 

“I don’t know,” answered 
Wing, shaking his head. He 
was sure he had never before 
seen anything so beautiful. 

The boys stopped and stared 
longingly at the roses. 

“Do you like flowers?” asked 
a kind-looking woman who 
was watching them. The chil- 
dren did not reply, but nodded. 

Though Wing and Lee had 
Chinese names, they were cit- 
izens of the United States, and 
all their lives had lived in a 
crowded section of the city 
of New York. There were no 
yards to play in, no big shade 
trees, no lovely flowers. The 
nearest park was too far for 
them to go there to play. Spar- 
rows were about the only birds 
they ever saw. Occasionally in 
summer they would take a sub- 
way train to the seashore, and 
there they watched the grace- 
ful sea gulls. 

At school the boys learned 
that plants grow in the ground, 
and that some furnish us with 
food and others bear beautiful 
flowers. They saw pictures, 
but how they wished that they 
might see real flowers growing 
in the out-of-doors! 

Today they had wandered 
some distance from home. As 
they turned to go back, Lee 
saw a dandelion growing at the 
edge of a parking lot. 

“Look!” he said to Wing. 

“Let’s take it home to give 
to Mother,” said Wing. Both 
boys were very happy to have 
a flower. 

Then something wonderful 
happened. While they were 
looking more carefully, hoping 
to discover another dandelion 
or two, the woman who had 
seen them admiring the roses 
came by. Smilingly she asked 
whether they had lost some- 


thing. Wing shyly explained 
what they were looking for. 
When he told her how much 
they wanted a flower, the tears 
came into her eyes, but the 
boys didn’t know why. “God 
meant the flowers for every- 
body,” she said. 

Among other questions, the 
kind woman asked the boys 
where they lived. Preséntly 
she went with them to their 
father’s little store and intro- 
duced herself. Her name was 
Mrs. Bailey. 

Again and again, even dur- 
ing the winter, she would visit 
the store and inquire about 
Wing and Lee until their par- 
ents knew she was a real friend. 
When spring came once more, 
Mrs. Bailey asked whether the 
boys might make her a little 
visit at her house in the coun- 
try, where they would see 
many flowers. 

The boys thought the day 
set for their departure would 
never come, but finally it did. 
How neatly they were dressed 
in their new suits, and how 
frequently their mother re- 
minded them about how to be- 
have while they were guests in 
Mrs. Bailey’s home! Their fa- 
ther gave each boy train fare 
and a quarter for spending 
money—the most that either 
of them had ever had. 

After the train had passed 
beyond the crowded city area, 
they saw—for the first time— 
green fields, sheep and cattle 
wandering in the meadows, 
and best of all, flowers bloom- 
ing everywhere! Their eyes 
nearly popped out of their 
heads. 

At the railway station they 
found Mrs. Bailey waiting to 
meet them. She was so kind 
that they soon felt at ease. She 
took them in her automobile 
up to her pretty house where 
they were to stay for a few 
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weeks. Wing and Lee scarcely 
noticed the house itself, for in 
front of them was a beautiful 
lawn, and a garden filled with 
growing things. 

Could this be a real world, 
with green things springing 
out of the ground, and bushes 
covered with pink and white 
and yellow blossoms? Wing 
and Lee were enchanted. 

When Mrs. Bailey saw their 
great interest, she told them 
the names of the various ‘bush- 
es and flowers. Other plants, 
which would come into bloom 
later, now showed only green 
leaves. 

They went on further to the 
vegetable garden. Lettuce and 
peas and beets were growing in 
rows, but what appealed most 
to the boys were the feathery 
green carrots, as delicate as 
ferns. They were just two 
inches high. The rows were 
planted rather far apart. “That 
is to give them plenty of room 
in which to grow,” Mrs. Bailey 
explained when Lee inquired 
about it. 

“How do they grow?” Wing 
wanted to know. 

“After dinner I'll tell you,” 
was the reply. 

And what a good dinner it 
was! Then Mrs. Bailey showed 
the boys seeds of different 
kinds, some little and some big. 
She told them how the seeds are 
put into the ground, just as the 
teacher had explained in school, 
and how, after a while, they 
grow and bear flowers. 

“Where do the seeds come 
from?” asked Wing. 
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“They grow on plants after 
the flowers have bloomed,” 
replied their friend. “But we 
can buy the seeds we want at 
stores.” 

“At what stores?” inquired 
Wing eagerly. 

Mrs. Bailey laughed. “I got 
these at the corner drugstore,” 
she said, “but there are other 
places where they are sold.” 

That night when the boys 
went to bed, Wing said, “Do 
you know why I asked about 
the seeds?” 

“No,” answered Lee. 

“It’s because I believe we 
ought to give Mrs. Bailey some- 
thing while we are here. You 
know that father and mother 
want us to be grateful.” 

“We each have a quarter,” 
responded Lee quickly, “but 
that won’t buy much.” 

“We'll go to the store and 
ask,” said Wing. 

The druggist smiled when 
they came in. Yes, indeed, he 
had flower seeds. Many dif- 
ferent ones! All were sealed 
in little envelopes, each with a 
picture on it to show what kind 
of seeds were inside. But those 
tiny envelopes cost ten, fifteen, 
and twenty-five cents apiece! 

“How many seeds are in 
them?” asked Wing. When he 
was told that there were a good 
many, the boys looked through 
the assortment and each chose 
a package of petunias. There 
were a number for fifteen 
cents, but the big showy ones 
were a quarter. Those were the 
ones they wanted, so each got 
a package. (Continued on page 59) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Some Concepts of Time 


KOPPLE C. FRIEDMAN 


Teacher, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


I. Copy the word or phrase in 
cach parenthesis which means the 
same as the word or phrase in ital- 
ics preceding the parenthesis. 

1. Daily (daytime, today, for 
a week, every day). 

2. Decade (3 years, 6 months, 
10 years, 25 years). 

3. Century (30 days, 10 years, 
100 years, 12 months). 

4. Current (long ago, time to 
come, not very long ago, present 
time). 

5. Future (once, 
time before, time ahead). 


time now, 

6. Recently (lately, now, long 
ago, pretty soon). 

7. A.M. (morning, after noon, 
noon, after meals). 

8. P.M. (morning, after noon, 
midnight, past midnight). 

9. Generation (period between 
grandparent and grandchild, 1800 
to 1900, about 33 years, a per- 
son’s ancestors). 

10. Annual (yearly, last, al- 
ways, coming). 

11. Past (old, gone by, up-to- 
Jate, present). 

12. Modern (future, late, up- 
to-date, things to come). 

13. Eternal (spring, everlast- 
ing, now, 1,000 years from now). 

14. Prehistoric (ancient, time 
of Jesus, time of large animals, 
before written records). 

15. B.C. (before Christ, before 
Christmas, before Caesar, before 
Columbus). 

16. A.D. (after Christ, after 
December, all day, during this 
century). 

17. Medieval (Middle Ages, an- 
cient, 500 years, the present). 


II. Arrange the letters in each of 
the following groups to show the 
correct time order. 

1. Use Sunday as the begin- 
ning of the week. 
a. Saturday c. Wednesday 
b. Thursday d. Friday 

2. Use January as the begin- 
ning of the year. 
a. December c. November 
b. September d. October 

3. Start with the farthest away 
in time. 
. Landing of the Pilgrims 
. First World War 
. Bible Days 
. The day I was born 

4. Start with the holiday that 
comes first in the year. 
a. Thanksgiving 
b. Fourth of July 
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c. Christmas 


d. Easter 


Ill. To represent the life of a boy 
named Joe, from bis birth in 1935 
up to the present year, draw a line 
10 inches long. Below are listed 
some events in Joe's life, with his 
age at the time. On the line 
drawn, put the number of each 
event at the point which indicates 
when it happened. 

1. Walked alone when he was 
one year old. 

2. Visited his grandmother in 
New York when he was three. 

3. Rode in an airplane when 
he was four. 

4. Started kindergarten when 
he was five. 

§. Lost his baby teeth at six. 

6. Rode a bicycle when he was 
nine. 

7. Started fifth grade when he 


was ten. (For key, see page 57) 





the Babylonians 


to tell time? 





Did you know that 


invented the sundial 
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Did you know that 
Canada, slightly larger 
than the United States, 


has one twelfth as 


many inhabitants? 
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Canada, a Good Neighbor 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher of English and Literature, Junior High School, Clear Lake, lowa 


Try to identify the provinces and 
territories that make up the Do- 
minion of Canada. Give yourself 
four points if you can name the 
province or territory after read- 
ing the first paragraph, only three 
points if you need to read the 
second paragraph, and so on. 
I Who am I? 

1. I produce more coal than 
any other province of Canada. 

2. Warm chinook winds often 
make it possible for stock to graze 
in my foothills all winter. More 
than half of my land is a rich 
agricultural region. 

3. Banff Park is the oldest of 
the Canadian national parks. 

4. My capital, Edmonton, was 
once a fur outpost of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 


II, Who am I? 

1. I contain almost all of the 
world’s supply of nickel. 

2. My southern lands have a 
temperate climate. Here are ex- 
tensive fruit farms, where plums, 
grapes, apples, and peaches are 
raised in quantities. 

3. I am the second largest of 
the provinces. James Bay and 
Hudson Bay are north of me. 

4. My own capital is Toronto. 
Ottawa, capital of the Dominion, 
is one of my largest cities. 


III. Who am I? 

1. St. John is my most impor- 
tant city. It is of great impor- 
tance to all of Canada because it 
has an ice-free harbor. My cap- 
ital is Fredericton. 


2. The Bay of Fundy nearly 
cuts me off from Nova Scotia. 
The Gulf of St. Lawrence is on 
my northeast coast. I am a mari- 
time province. 

3. People from far away come 
to spend their vacations fishing, 
hunting, camping, and exploring 
along my beautiful rivers and in 
my dense woods. 

4. I was first settled by the 
French and was then a part of 
the land of Acadia. 


IV. Who am I? 

1. I am a peninsula on the 
southeastern coast of Canada, and 
although I am one of the small- 
est of the provinces, my develop- 
ment has aided the growth of the 
whole Dominion. 

2. I have twelve good harbors. 
Halifax is my most important 
city. When you visit me you will 
want to see Cape Breton Island. 

3. Fishing is my leading indus- 
try. Most of the fishermen en- 
gage in farming as well. In the 
north, many of them work in the 
coal mines and the steel mills. 

4. If you have read Evangeline, 
by H. W. Longfellow, you have 
read about me. 


V. Who am I? 

1. My asbestos mines make 
Canada the largest producer of 
this substance. Millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gold, copper, and 
silver are mined here. 

2. More than three fourths of 
my present inhabitants are of 
French descent. 
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Did you know that 
coal is formed from 


ancient vegetation? 








3. I am the oldest of all the 
Canadian provinces. 

4. My largest city, Montreal, is 
also the largest city of Canada. 
My capital is on the St. Lawrence 
River. 


VI. Who am I? 

1. In winter all of my rivers 
are frozen and the people travel 
by dog sledges. 

2. In summer the sun shines al- 
most twenty hours of each day. 

3. Dawson, my capital, is my 
largest city. 
second largest town. 


Whitehorse is my 


4. Many people came to my 
Klondike River region when gold 
was discovered there. I also have 


copper, coal, silver, and lead. 


VII. Who am I? 

1. I am known all over the 
world for the richness of my soil 
and the fine grade of wheat that 
is grown in my Red River Valley. 
I am one of the prairie provinces. 

2. My most important Hudson 
Bay town is Port Nelson. 

3. I hope that some day you 
will visit Lake Winnipeg, which 
is my largest lake. 

4. Winnipeg is my capital and 
most important city. 


VIII. Who am I? 

1. Millions of wild 
roam through my forested area 
and along my shores. Most of 
these have valuable skins and so 
the fur industry is important. 

2. I have no towns, but a few 
white people live at the Hudson’s 


animals 


Bay Company’s trading posts. 

3. Great Bear Lake and Great 
Slave Lake are two of my large 
lakes. 

4. 1 am made up of 
provisional districts—Mackenzie, 
Keewatin, and Franklin. 


t h ree 


IX. Who am I? 

1. Athabaska, Wollaston, and 
Reindeer are my three largest 
lakes. 

2. Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, and 
Prince Albert are three of my im- 
portant Cities. 

3. Regina is my capital. At 
one time it was the capital of the 
Northwest Territories. 

4. My southern section is a 
great wheat-growing region. Flax, 
rye, oats, and barley are also im- 
On huge ranches, 
each over a thousand acres, is 
raised much livestock. 


portant crops. 


X. Who am I? 

1. I am the smallest province 
in the Dominion, and also the 
most densely populated. 

2. Many of my farmers raise 
silver fox and mink and sell their 
Potatoes, hay, oats, and 
products are 


pelts. 
dairy 
items produced on my farms. 
3. My capital is Charlottetown. 
4. Lam an island. Ferries con- 
nect me with the mainland. 


important 


XI. Who am I? 

1. My shore line is over seven 
thousand miles long and has thou- 
sands of inlets, sounds, peninsulas, 
and islands. 

2. Many Douglas firs grow in 
my huge forests. Lumbering is 
one of my important industries. 

3. Fishing is also one of my 
leading industries. Salmon canned 
in my canneries is shipped to 
many different countries. Smelt- 
ing of ores is of great importance. 

4. Vancouver, my largest city, 
has become Canada’s chief Pacif- 
ic harbor. It is connected with 
the interior by a transcontinental 
railroad. My capital, Victoria, is 
located on the tip of Vancouver 


Island. (For key, see page 57) 


General Science Facts 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


After the number of cach state- 
ment place the letter of the cor- 
responding word, chosen from 
the list below. 

1. to incréase in bulk 

2. to reduce in size 

3. the earth’s path around the 
sun 

4. an imaginary line midway 
Letween the poles 

§. the combination of gases 
surrounding the earth 

6. the force that pulls things 
toward the earth 

7. maps that show the features 
made by nature, such as moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes 


8. maps that show air pressure 
and temperature by means of iso- 
bars and isotherms 

9. petrified remains or traces 
of long-gone animal or plant life 

10. a shadow on the sun caused 
by the moon’s passing between 
the earth and the sun 

11. a study of the heavens 

12. a group of fixed stars 


a. air g. astronomy 
b. expand h. constellation 
c. fossils i. solar eclipse 
d. orbit j. contract 


e. gravity 
f, equator 


k. physical maps 
1. weather maps 
(For key, see page 57) 


Nutrition Review 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 
Formerly, Teacher, District 29, Logan County, Colorado 


If the statement is true, write 'T 
after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Milk is our best source of 
calcium. 

2. Cheese may be substituted 
for part of the milk we need 
daily. 

3. Oranges and tomatoes are 
important sources of vitamin C. 

4. If a child doesn’t like the 
taste of milk he should drink tea 
or coffee instead. 

§. Eating raw fruits and vege- 
tables helps to give our teeth 
and gums the exercise which they 
need. 

6. Fruits spoil our appetite for 


7. We should never eat raw 
fruits and vegetables without 
washing them first. 

8. A child needs one or two 
eggs at every meal. 

9. Our diet should have more 
fat in summer than in winter. 

10. Pork which is only partly 
cooked is unsafe to eat. 

11. Meat supplies our bodies 
with protein needed for growth. 

12. Pure water is essential to 
life and health. 

13. Butter is a food rich in 
calories. 

14. Candy, cake, sandwiches, 
and pickles make a good school 

















other foods. lunch. (For key, see page 57) 
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Two Handicapped Boys 


PEARL H. ASHER 


Chief Psychologist, Illinois State Training School for Boys, 
St. Charles, Illinois 


sst year a diagnostic study 
L was made of Timmy, a second- 
grader who was failing in school 
and had become a general nui- 
sance. He had been promoted to 
the second grade although he had 
failed in first-grade reading, and 
week by week he was noticeably 
falling farther behind his class. 
His apparent failure to under- 
stand the work, and the fact that 
he missed the same words each 
day, seemed to indicate a lack of 
mental capacity. 

Timmy had been the victim of 
an automobile accident when he 
After a year 
of special care and treatments he 
could get around, limping, but he 
had become emotionally depend- 
ent upon adults. The knowledge 
of his caused his 


teachers to accept his poor work 


was five years old. 


misfortune 


as typical of his so-called limited 
capacity. Because he couldn't re- 
cite and read with his classmates, 
he was placed at a separate ta- 
ble. The result was defensive and 
attention-seeking behavior which 
made him more disturbing than 
The second-grade teacher 
despaired of his progress and com- 
plained about his misdeeds. The 
boy’s parents were grief-stricken 
to think that he might have been 
mentally affected. 

Individual tests revealed that 
Timmy had superior intelligence, 
with uniform mental functioning 
of excellent quality. His intel- 
lectual curiosity was on a higher 
level of subject-matter than that 


ever. 


of the second-grade texts, and 
he demonstrated real persistency. 
Most significant of his weaknesses 
were his short attention span and 
his muscular restlessness, but his 
cheery acceptance of the work 
brought him back to it after he 
had eased himself by walking 
about for a few moments. 

The test results led to Timmy’s 
being given remedial work at the 
first-grade level. While the others 
studied second-grade reading, he 
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did the assignments given him by 
the teacher, who heard his reci- 
tations alone. 

Because he has the mental age 
necessary for the work, and the 
capacity to do it, he will be re- 
quired to learn the basic skills in 
reading and arithmetic. His gains 
will be evaluated individually on 
the progress that he makes rather 
than on failure or success accord- 
ing to normal group promotions. 
He is potentially of the intellec- 
tual, cultural, and economic lev- 
el for college training, and the 
school staff now recognizes this 
capacity. The parents also appre- 
ciate the need for holding their 
son to good-quality work habits. 

Timmy has been told that he 
may get up and exercise a bit 
when he feels the need, as long as 
he disturbs no one. This situa- 
tion has been accepted by his 
classmates, who go right on with 
their work. And since restrictions 
were eased, disciplinary action has 
been unnecessary. 

To promote a rhythmic large- 
muscle co-ordination, and to fo- 
cus his energies when he needs a 
change of interests, Timmy has 
been encouraged to paint murals 
on large sheets of paper. In this 
he has exhibited definite artistic 
ability. 
to the room’s decoration, and to 


His special contribution 


the illustration of class projects, 
makes his achievement a matter 
of pride for himself and the class. 
It is evident that he is learning to 
perform with a higher quality of 
workmanship. His physical hand- 
icaps are not being capitalized 
upon to compensate for other 
failures. He has contributed so- 
cially, so that he feels himself a 
part of the group, and he believes 
that he can participate with the 
girls and boys in whatever they 
do. During the summer months 
he will be tutored in reading and 
arithmetic so that eventually the 
gap between his achievement and 


that of the class will be bridged. 
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Timmy’s problems are not all 
solved, but a wholesome attitude 
toward his work and conscious 
security in his social status have 
helped in achieving a more favor- 
able personality adjustment. The 
teacher no longer feels defensive 
about having a failure in her class. 
His retardation is a fact to be ac- 
cepted and sympathetically borne 
in mind under varying condi- 
tions, but neither teacher nor pu- 
pil is to be blamed for it, since 
it is beyond their control. 

The case of another boy, Fred, 
was not handled so well when he 
was a young child, and conse- 
quently he went through a period 


of juvenile delinquency before 
he received the proper guidance. 
Fred’s stealing began when he was 
fourteen years old. At first he 
took only minor articles, but fi- 
nally the theft of a car brought 
him into court. While on proba- 
tion for this offense he became 
involved with several older young 
people in a more serious charge 
of asocial behavior and received 
a court commitment. His family 
had been considered respectable. 
Adolescent adjustment in the case 
of his older brothers and sisters 
had been satisfactory. Why, then, 
had Fred turned into a juvenile 


delinquent? (Continued on page 60) 


The Left-Handed Child 


HAZEL F. 


SAINDON 


Demonstration Teacher, State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


vt First thought, the tend- 
A ency to use one hand rather 
than the other—called banded- 
ness by psychologists—may seem 
unimportant. Yet no one doubts 
that we live in a “right-handed 
world.” Countless mechanical de- 
vices are made for right-handed 
people. Lighting is arranged with 
the right-handed person in mind, 
and in handshaking it is the right 
hand that is always proffered. 
The person who is left-handed 
is inconvenienced in a number of 
ways. However, if an unmistak- 
ably left-handed child is forced to 
use his right hand, the results may 
be awkwardness, poor muscular 
co-ordination, irritability, tense- 
ness, slow thinking, and confu- 
sion, with a sense of inferiority 
and general behavior maladjust- 
Studies show that such a 
change may lead to emotional 
disturbances, stammering, stut- 
tering, and disability in reading. 
Experts have noted also a cer- 
tain type of intellectual confusion 
or blocking among left-handed 
children, centering about prob- 
lems of when to use or not to use 
the left hand. In shaking hands, 
one has to use one’s right hand in 
order to co-ordinate with others. 


ments. 


There are many such situations 
in which the left-handed child 
not only must understand what 
is to be done but must determine 
whether or not he will need to 
transfer. 

The average or mentally supe- 
rior child undoubtedly learns to 
make this adjustment easily, but 
the slow-learning or less alert 
child will live in a state of some 
mental or emotional confusion, 
unless he is helped in his adjust- 
ment. Adults with whom the 
left-handed child is associated can 
do much to aid him in making a 
happy adjustment by always as- 
suming a cheerful and stimulating 
attitude when working with him, 
and by creating an environment 
that will not make him feel self- 
conscious. 

It must be remembered that in- 
nately the left-handed child is as 
normal as the right-handed one, 
and that the only real obstacles 
he will encounter in life will be 
the improper attitude of most 
adults and the improper training 
he may receive from them. If the 
left-handed child has an awkward 
and difficult time, his parents and 
teachers have made it so. His 
instructors, particularly, can «lo 
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much to assure his becoming a 
happy and well-adjusted person. 
They should see that he gets sat- 
isfaction from achievement with 
his hands, not only in writing but 
in other ways as well. 


NUMBER OF LEFT-HANDED 


According to an official esti- 
mate, there are approximately one 
and a half million left-handed 
children in American schools. By 
the usual tests, 5 or 6 per cent of 
pupils are found to prefer the left 
hand over the right, or to be 
more skillful in using it. A some- 
what smaller number favor nei- 
ther hand, or are ambidextrous. 
The remainder, about 90 per cent, 
are right-handed. Of those classed 
as right- or left-handed, some 
have a stronger preference than 
others. 


DETERMINING 
HANDEDNESS 


If we are to understand the 
left-handed child and give him 
special treatment and help, we 
must know that he is left-handed 
before he begins to write. Al- 
though formal handedness tests 
have been devised, no special ap- 
paratus is required for practical 
testing of this kind. Psycholo- 
gists have suggested the follow- 
ing tests: ball throwing, ring toss, 
making X’s and O’s with each 
hand in turn, cutting with scis- 
sors, using a hammer, erasing the 
blackboard, placing pegs in a 
board, drawing lines, tracing, and 
showing strength of grip. In 
each case the examiner notes the 
preferred hand as the child picks 
up the material, as well as while 
he is performing the activity. 





The piciure on the left illustrates the incorrect position for a left-handed 
writer; the one on the right, the correct position. 


In determining handedness, it 
is not difficult to observe which 
hand the child uses in the ordi- 
nary activities of everyday life, 
such as handling tableware, but- 
toning clothes, screwing a cover 
on a bottle, and opening a book. 

Cutting with scissors is prob- 
ably one of the most conclusive 
single tests, because the blades of 
scissors are crossed so that the nat- 
ural pressure of the thumb and 
fingers keeps them together when 
used with the right hand. For 
this reason a person will use scis- 
sors with his right hand unless he 
is very strongly left-handed. 

Because a child uses his right 
or left hand regularly, it cannot 
be assumed that he is naturally 
handed in that direction. Some 
left-handed children have been 
trained to use the right hand. 
Ordinarily, the only children re- 
quiring particular attention are 
those who have a pronounced 
inclination to write with the left 


hand. 


EYE DOMINANCE 
If a child uses his left hand for 


all or nearly all of his tests, and 
performs them more skillfully 
with his left hand, it may be 
assumed that he is strongly left- 
handed. If in addition he sights 
with his left eye, this may be 
taken as conciusive evidence, and 
the child may be treated as left- 
handed when he is learning to 
write. 


To determine with which eye a 
child sights, cut a hole about an 
inch in diameter in a cardboard. 
Ask the child to take the card 
in both hands, hold it close to 
his eyes, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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What Would You Do? 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
New York, N.Y. 


I. Dick is constantly doing the 
wrong thing, and then apologizes 
for it. The word sorry is much 
overworked in his vocabulary. 
What is the remedy? 

1. Insist that he learn to be- 
have in an acceptable manner so 
that frequent apologies will be 
unnecessary. 

2. Mark him down in conduct. 

3. Praise him for his good 
manners in apologizing. 

4. Request him to apologize 
only for a major fault. 

§. Show him that you do not 
care for so many apologies. 


II. Clara’s mother visits you to 
report that Clara did not have 
her permission to be absent last 
Tuesday afternoon. Looking up 
your record you find that Clara 
brought in an excuse for her ab- 
sence, signed (presumably) by 
her mother. What would you do 
in this case? 

1. Report the case to the prin- 
cipal for action. 

2. Inform Clara’s mother that 
this is her affair. 

3. Get a copy of the mother’s 
signature for future comparison 
but do not mention it to Clara. 

4. Talk it over with Clara to 
get at the root of the trouble. 

§. Make Clara realize the enor- 
mity of her crime. 


III. Bill hands in homework ev- 
ery day—but you feel sure it is 
not his. How would you get him 
to do his own homework? 

1. Refuse to accept homework 
you are certain he has copied. 

2. Assign him twice as much 
homework as you give others. 

3. Punish the boy from whom 
he copies. 

4. Keep him after school, to be 
sure that he does the next day’s 
homework in your presence. 

§. Talk with his parents in his 
presence, and arrange with them 
to see to it that he does his own 
homework—at home. 
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IV. Charlie leaves his place in the 
class line and goes to the head. 
How would you handle this situ- 
ation? 

1. Punish him. 

2. Send him back to his orig- 
inal place. 

3. Send him to the end of the 
line. 

4. Send the class to their seats 
and re-form the class lines. 

§. Take no notice. 


ANSWERS 
I. 1. (Explain the necessity for 
socially approved behavior and see 
that he conforms. When he has 
learned to deport himself in the 
manner of normal, well-brought- 
up persons, he will not need to 
offer frequent apologies. ) 
II. 4. (Find out through conver- 
sation with Clara whether there 
is anything at home from which 
she is running away. Let her feel 
that you are her friend. At the 
same time make her understand 
that forging a signature is illegal 
and dishonest. Tell her that you 
will have to compare her future 
excuse notes with her mother’s 
signature. But by all means as- 
sure her that she can “live down” 
her mistake.) 
Ill. 5. (Invite the parents for a 
three-way talk. Have it clearly 
understood that the parents are 
to do their part and see to it that 
the boy does his homework at 
home. This is not too much to ex- 
pect of parents who are interested 
in the development of a child.) 
IV. 4. (Class formations are the 
responsibility of the teacher, the 
individual pupil, and the class as 
a whole. If one pupil is permit- 
ted to leave his place in line, ev- 
eryone else has an equal right to 
do so. What would happen dur- 
ing a fire drill, or an exit march 
when a real fire occurs? Send the 
children to their seats and ask 
for a new line. Repeat this un- 
til the class forms and files out 


properly. ) 
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“MAINE SWIMMING HOLE” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Peirce’s 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Many a girl and boy has had happy 
summer days similar to the one suggested 
by this picture. It shows a group of chil- 
dren and grownups in a holiday mood— 
enjoying a simple pleasure which is so 
common that it seems like a part of the 
American way of living. It is a character- 
istic national scene, painted in a hearty, 
joyous manner. 

This particular swimming hole is situ- 
ated in the Bagaduce Castine salt-water 


estuary of Penobscot Bay, Maine. Does it 
remind you of some place you have seen? 
The artist says that he and his wife and 
their three children—Bill and Mike, the 
twins, and little Anna Gabrielle—are in- 
cluded among the bathers. Do you think 
you can pick them out? The purpose of 
the picture, however, is not to call atten- 
tion to specific persons or to a definite 
locality, but to give an impression of a 
typical recreation on a hot summer day. 





THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


How fortunate we are to have a chance 
to join this lively swimming party! Do 
you think you would like to be among the 
swimmers or would you rather sit in the 
sun on the bank? The artist says, “The 
water is cold, better for painting perhaps 
than swimming.” 

How many persons are actually in the 
water? How many can you count alto- 
gether? How many are grownups and 
how many are children? 

Let’s make a list of all the things they 
are doing. Write down each of the fol- 
lowing activities as you find it pictured: — 
sailing a toy boat, sitting on a rock, tying 
a shoe, taking off a shirt, standing on a 
pile, pushing a rowboat into the water. 
What else can you add to the list? 

Although we see many persons doing a 
variety of things, we are less conscious of 
them as individuals than of the picture as 
a whole. The figures are painted in a 
sketchy way but are so placed that each 
forms part of an interesting pattern. 

What else in this painting attracts you? 
Have you noticed the wharf at the left? 
It seems to be filled with big stones. The 
children dive from the end of it. 

Perhaps the big tree at the right, over- 
hanging the water, appeals to you. Do 
you think that it would be easy or difficult 
to climb this rough trunk? You could 
hide in the luxuriant mass of vibrating 
leaves. Some of them are painted with 
thick blobs of paint, others with a dry 
brush. They vary in color, too. Find 
some which are light-colored. Others in 
the shadow look much darker. Do you 
see any plain green ones? Notice that the 
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trees across the water are painted with 
bold dark brush strokes. 

The orange-red bathing suit of the little 
girl in the center foreground adds a gay 
note of color to the picture. Can you find 
other bits of the same tint, and of an even 
brighter red? The artist used a light 
pinkish orange for the flesh tones. 

The water is a beautiful deep blue, bro- 
ken by sparkling white. Waldo Peirce 
painted the picture with swift, almost 
careless, brush strokes to give an impres- 
sion of spontaneous freshness. 

Notice the free brushwork in the sky. 
The clouds appear to move. The air seems 
to vibrate. Something else tells us that a 
little breeze is blowing. Notice the sails. 

Peirce is an American artist who, after 
living abroad, came home and found sub- 
jects here for his finest work. His family 
and his native land have furnished the in- 
spiration for paintings that have depth 
and strength. When we look at them we 
know that the artist believes it is good to 
be alive in America. Certainly it is easy 
to imagine that he thoroughly enjoyed 
painting this out-of-door scene. 


“Maine Swimming Hole” won first prize in the 
competition for American artists held under the 
auspices of Artists for Victory, Inc., and sponsored 
by the Pepsi-Cola Company. Three thousand liv- 
ing American artists submitted five thousand paint- 
ings from which one hundred fifty were chosen by 
an art jury to be exhibited under the title “Portrait 
of America.” The exhibition was shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art last October, and 
then began its tour of eight other art museums in 
this country. From this group of one hundred 
fifty paintings, another art jury selected the twelve 
prize-winning canvases. 





THE ARTIST 


Waldo Peirce was born in Bangor, 
Maine, on December 17, 1884. He was 
one of three children of Anna‘ Hayford 
and Mellen Chamberlain Peirce. Waldo’s 
brother, Hayford, who occupies the old 
family home, is considered an authority 
on Byzantine art. 

After attending Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts, Waldo entered 
Harvard University. Here his greatest in- 
terest was football. Thirty years after his 
graduation in 1907, his class purchased 
for the University his painting of the 
Harvard Tercentenary celebration. 

After college he went to Europe, with- 
out any intention of pursuing art, al- 
though he had previously studied briefly 
at the Art Students’ League in New York. 
While in Europe he began to paint, and 
opened a studio in Paris, meanwhile study- 
ing at the Julian Academy. In 1912 he 
shared a studio in Spain with the famous 
Spanish artist Zuloaga. 

During World War I, Peirce served as 
an ambulance driver. He was wounded 
and gassed, and decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre for valor under fire. 

After the war, he was appointed to 
the intelligence service of the U.S. Army, 
and sent to Madrid, where his first serious 
work as an artist was done. .In 1921 he 
went to Tunis, setting up a studio in an 
old fortress, where he remained for three 
years. Later he traveled through Spain 
with his friend Ernest Hemingway, well- 
known American author. 

Peirce has always been a vigorous, un- 
conventional, and stimulating personality. 
Upon his return to America, he first set- 
tled in Maine and later on a farm in New 
York State. 

The twins, Mike and Bill (Michael and 
Chamberlain) , who appear in many of the 
paintings, must have enjoyed watching 
their father illustrate the books Squawky 
and Bawky and The Magic Bed-Knob. 

Peirce is represented in leading Ameri- 
can art galleries and in the Maine state 
capitol at Augusta. Murals painted by 
him can be seen in the post offices at West- 


brook, Maine, and Troy, New York. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Have you ever tried painting a picture 
out of doors? Waldo Peirce likes to do so 
better than to paint in a studio. June is 
a good month for such an experience. 

Pack all the equipment you will need so 
that it will be easy to carry. Remember 
to include an easel of some kind, a smock, 
and a bottle of water to use for mixing 
colors and washing your brushes. 

When you have decided on a scene to 
paint, study it from several angles to de- 
termine what to include in your picture. 
Remember that painting shapes correctly 
is not so important as having fun and ex- 
pressing how you feel about your sur- 
roundings. There is beauty everywhere 
if you see with the eyes of an artist. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK~—The Seesaw 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX and KATHLEEN SMITH 
Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 





Answer Yes or No. 





1. Should you jump off 
the seesaw? 
2. When you are ready 


to stop, should you tell 
the other child? 











3. Should you think about 
the child who is at the 





When you seesaw, top? 
and are ready to stop, 4. |s it safe for the child 
Remember the child at the top to come 
who is up at the top. down fast? 


For if you jump off 
Draw a line under the 


without telling him so, 
words which will make 


He'll come down too fast 


and get hurt, you know. each sentence true. 


1. When you get off 


Something to Draw the seesaw, 
Draw a seesaw. just jump off. 
Draw a boy sitting on one end. tell the other child. 
Draw yourself sitting on the 2. If you jump off too fast 
other end. the other child will 
Draw a friend holding the get hurt. 
seesaw so you can get off. come down just right. 
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EGYPT, THE GIFT OF 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LYNN C. CHAMBERS 


Principal, Pleasant Valley Consolidated School, Deepwater, Missouri 


— 


The study of Egypt’s early civilization, as revealed by 
modern excavations, will lead your pupils to appreciate 
a remarkable culture to which we are greatly indebted. 

















Deane Dickason, from Ewing Galloway 


IFE brings us so many real 
L causes for vexation that we 
should learn early to pass lightly 
over little things.” Such was the 
philosophy of the ancient Egyp- 
How challenging is this 
today, as we 


tians. 
same philosophy 
study and learn about the civil- 
ization which they developed in 
the Nile Valley. 
PROCEDURE 

A. Approach.—To introduce the 
unit we examined photographs of 
the life of the ancient Egyptians, 
found in The National Geograph- 
ic Magazine and other sources, 
and the children concluded they 
would like to find out more about 
this remarkable people. Oppor- 
tunity was provided for reading, 
and a class period was devoted to 
a discussion of the many things in 
modern use for which we are in- 
debted to the Egyptians—either 
for originating them or for de- 


veloping them to a high degree. 
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Most of the freight on the Nile is carried 
and occasional locks extend navigation. 
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The shadoof, operated 
by men or by animals, 
is Egypt’s most com 
mon irrigation device. 


B. Activities—The class divided 
themselves into two groups. One 
group pretended to be residents 
of the Upper Nile Valley, while 
the other group represented the 
people of the Nile Delta. After 
the summer floods had receded, a 
lively commerce was carried on 
between the two groups. Egyp- 
tian long-staple cotton was ex- 
changed for other products such 
as pottery, flour, or tools from 
regions of the Upper Nile. The 
pupils in each group read and 
studied to determine every avail- 
able fact of interest about their 
own part of Egypt. A class book- 
let entitled, “Egypt, the Gift of 
the Nile,” was made and illustrat- 
ed with colored pictures, news- 
paper clippings, original stories, 
and freehand drawings. 


C. Learnings.—Here are some of 
the significant facts which were 
learned by the children. 

1. The Egyptians made the first 
calendar. 


‘ 2 ~ 
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2. The Egyptians made the first 
paper, from the papyrus reed. 
3. The Egyptians were probably 
the first to learn boat making be- 
cause traveling on the Nile River 
was so desirable. 

4. The Egyptians made the first 
bronze. 

§. The Egyptians were skilled as- 
tronomers, sculptors, musicians, 
mathematicians, and architects. 
6. The Egyptians were fond of 
games and sports. 

7. The Egyptians irrigated fields 
with the shadoof (still used) a 
bucket on a long sweep by which 
water was dipped from a well or 
river and poured out on the land. 
8. The Egyptians’ belief in life 
after death inspired them to build 
splendid tombs and pyramids. 

9. The Egyptians were not a war- 
like people. They loved peace and 
progress. 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language. 
1. The pupils wrote original sto- 
ries about Egyptian life. Follow- 
ing are some topics for the stories, 
suggested by the pupils. 

a) “A Trip down the Nile by 
Felucca from Aswan to Luxor.” 

b) “We Attend the Funeral of 
Ramses I.” 

c) “A Visit to a Middle-Class 
Egyptian Home, 1400 B.c.” 





By means of canals, water from the Nile is conducted to 
fertile fields where valuable crops are grown. 


d) “Adventures of an Excava- 
tion Party in Egypt.” 
2. The spelling and meaning of 
the following words were learned: 
chariot, dynasty, fe- 
lucca, mosaic, mummy, nilometer, 
obelisk, papyrus, pharaoh, pylon, 
pyramid, Rosetta Stone, shadoof, 
sphinx. : 
B. Science —Egyptian methods 
of farming and modern methods 
were compared. A shadoof and 
irrigation system in miniature 
were set up on a sand table. 
C. Arts and crafts. 
1. We made soap carvings of the 
great temple at Karnak. 
2. Freehand drawings of the pyr- 
amids, sphinx, statues, obelisks, 
and other interesting landmarks 
were made. 
3. Subjects used for clay or wax 
modeling were Sphinx, pyramids, 
Colossi of Memnon, camels, and 
hieroglyphs. 
D. Music.—In our class we had 
a pupil who was studying vocal 
music and had learned “Heavenly 
Aida” from the opera Aida. She 
sang this beautiful aria for us aft- 
er we had read the story of the 


cataract, 


opera. 

E. Arithmetic.—Problems similar 
to these were solved. 

1. If it took 100,000 men twenty 
years to build the great pyramid 
at Giza, in how many years could 
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THE NILE RIVER 


200,000 men have built it, if they 
had worked at the same rate? 

2. In aw. 1922, the tomb of 
King Tutankhamen was opened. 
If he died approximately 1350 
B.c., about how many years had 
he been dead when his tomb was 
opened? 

3. Of Egypt’s 16,000,000 inhab- 
itants, 60 per cent are laborers 
on farms. ‘How many people do 
agricultural work? 

4. If the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
an area of 1,000,000 square miles, 
has a population of 6,000,000, 


how many persons are there to a 
square mile? 


OUTCOMES 


A. A better appreciation of the 
common things of life which are 
sometimes taken for granted. 

B. More respect for religion. 

C. A more scientific outlook. 

D. A sound basis for further 
study of later history. 

E. A respect for the culture of 
other peoples. 

F. A knowledge of the science of 
archaeology. 
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These colossal statues of Ramses the Great stand at the door 





of a man-made cave temple beside the Nile. Ewing Galloway 
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This pylon, or gateway, to a temple at Karnak is a most 
impressive example of Egyptian architecture. 


Culver Service 


Here we see the massive, elaborately carved stone columns 
of a hall in the Temple of Horus at Idfu. 
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Excavating the ancient Tombs of the Kin 
yielded many treasures to archaeologists. 
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This wall painting in a tomb at Thebes shows the way the 
Egyptians represented the human figure. 
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Meaningful Reports 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Third Grade, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 


EACHERS often are puzzled 
T about whether a certain pu- 
pil has earned an A or a B. To 
some, an A may mean that the 
child has mastered perfectly the 
subject matter presented, while 
to others it may signify that the 
pupil is doing the best work that 
he is capable of performing, even 
though he is among the less able 
children of the group. 

Then how does a parent inter- 
pret the marks which he sees on 
his child’s report card? Does he 
know how many elements are in- 
cluded in each mark? If a sym- 
bol signifies one thing to one 
teacher and something else to an- 
other teacher, why should we ex- 
pect interpretations of parents to 
be consistent? 

In contrast, consider the ad- 
vantage of the narrative report 
card whose message is individual. 
In our school, we feel that such 
a card offers a broader and more 
comprehensive basis for evaluat- 
ing the educational progress of 
elementary-school pupils. The 
teacher, by expressing her own 
thoughts, has a better chance of 
presenting a picture of how the 
child gets along with others at 
school. As this is an actual story 
of the individual child’s activities, 
no One can misinterpret what is 
meant. Four examples of report 
cards which have been used are 
given on this page. 

The cover of our report cards 
contains a message from our su- 
pervising principal, Mr. Joseph L. 
Bustard, which concludes with 
the following remark: “We be- 
lieve that this personal report will 


help the parents understand bet- 
ter how their children are devel- 
oping in terms of the objectives 
set out for the primary school of 
today.” 

Just what are the objectives? 
Mr. Bustard says: “It has been 
very wisely pointed out that aft- 
er all, the chief business of the 
school is to teach a worthy way 
of life. This means the effort 
of the school must center on the 
child’s continuous growth in abil- 
ity to apply intelligence to the 
affairs of life. Such simple things 
as keeping physically well, being 
ready to work with others un- 
selfishly for the common good, 
acquiring a rich background of 
information, mastering the neces- 
sary skills, and expanding one’s 
interests and tastes, are the essen- 
tials of such an education.” 

This report card is flexible. It 
stresses the individual pupil’s ac- 
tivities, attitudes, and habits, and 
it challenges a teacher’s resource- 
fulness in expressing herself clear- 
ly. Try to mention progress in 
only one field of subject matter, 
preferably reading. It is desir- 
able to emphasize improvement in 
habits and attitudes. In grades 
one-to four, no provision is made 
for individual subject marks, but 
in the upper grades a space for 
recording such marks is recom- 
mended. 

Following is a summary of the 
contents of our narrative report 
card. 

On the inside of the front cov- 
er is information regarding the 
phases upon which children are 


marked. (Continued on page 56) 








Third Quarterly Report 
My dear Mr. and Mrs. ____ 


Mary continues to be an ex- 
cellent reader. Occasionally in 
her haste to read quickly, she 
hurries along so rapidly that 
her enunciation becomes poor. 
However, she reads for content, 
which is good. Her arithmetic 
is not improving as she is hav- 
ing difficulty with borrowing 
in subtraction. 

She begins her work prompt- 
ly and stays at it until a neat 
and accurate paper is finished. 

Mary displays creativeness in 
her art work. She drew a very 
good winter scene and an excel- 
lent Eskimo picture. She took 
her part well as soloist in our 
Eskimo assembly program. 








Fourth Quarterly Report’ 


My dear Mr. and Mrs, 
Harold has finished the work 
of the fourth grade in a satis- 
factory manner. He has been a 
hard worker all year. He reads 
well and grasps the contents 
accurately. He has handed in 
excellent book reports. 

Harold has developed self- 
reliance by solving his arithme- 
tic problems. He was always 
well prepared and eager to con- 
tribute to our social studies. 
He begins each task with a 
purpose and gets good results. 
This has developed good work 
habits. He is satisfied only 
with the best. I believe he will 
do well in the fifth grade, to 
which he has been promoted. 














First Quarterly Report 


My dear Mr. and Mrs, -......... 

Since the opening of school, 
Billy has shown progress in his 
reading. Billy is a good and en- 
ergetic worker who begins his 
papers promptly and works con- 
tinuously until his job is com- 
pleted. 

Billy has an interesting and 
an active imagination. He con- 
tributes a great deal to our class 
discussions. 

Billy works and plays well 
with the other children. He 
likes playing leader and displays 
fine initiative in group drama- 
tizations, 

He is always cheerful, happy, 
and polite. He takes pride in 
his clean and neat appearance. 








Second Quarterly Report 
My dear Mr. and Mrs. . 

Since the last report Edith 
has made steady growth in all 
of her studies. Her oral read- 
ing is better than her silent 
reading. She depends too much 
upon others to help her. She 
has the ability to do the work 
if she felt more self-reliant. 

She is alert and co-operative 
in class activities, and she at- 
tempts to help others. She is 
friendly, cheerful, and resource- 
ful in our play periods. She gets 
along well with her classmates, 
and they like her. 

Edith is beginning to keep 
her fingernails cleaner, which is 
improving her otherwise im- 
maculate appearance. 
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End-Term 


Evaluation 


ELIZABETH WEITMAN 
Teacher, Seth Low Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


1rH the school year draw- 
\4 ing to a close, teachers 
and pupils should be reviewing 
past achievements with satisfac- 
tion, and looking forward to a 
worth-while and enjoyable vaca- 
tion—and beyond that to making 
a new and better start in the fall. 
Candid answers to the following 
questions have been helpful to 
me, and I think other teachers 
will find them so. 

1. At the end of the term, do 
you leave pupils with a feeling of 
successful accomplishment? 

2. Do you give the pupils some 
of their better written work to 
take home? 

3. During the last few weeks 
do you exhibit completed proj- 
ects and display the term’s best 
work? 

4. Do you focus your pupils’ 
eyes upon the future by asking 
them to jot down suggestions for 
next term, such as: “Next term 
I shall try to improve in ”? 

§. For children who have been 
remiss in punctuality or attend- 
ance, do you attempt to analyze 
the home situation, with a view 
to future improvement? 

6. Do you make it a point to 
praise the successful efforts of 
certain pupils who improve by 
being praised? 

7. Do you arrange with the 
pupils a final party or picnic? 

8. Do you stress the viewpoint 
that vacations should be useful 
as well as enjoyable? 

9. Do you emphasize the fact 
that the war has not yet ended, 


and that children can still con- 
tribute greatly in many ways? 

10. Are you ready to propose 
interesting voluntary work for 
slow and for bright pupils who 
may wish to undertake extra sum- 
mer study? 

11. Have you a list of desirable 
books ready to suggest for your 
pupils’ vacation reading? 

12. Do you make your pupils 
feel that when this term is over, 
bygones will be bygones, and that 
next term everyone will start 
anew? 

13. Are you encouraging your 
pupils to develop a new hobby or 
to make new friends this summer? 

14. Do you hold class round- 
table discussions, when your pu- 
pils may evaluate the term’s work 
and suggest plans for next term? 

15. Do you take stock of your- 
self, determine what errors you 
have made, and lay the ground- 
work for better achievement next 
school year? 

16. Have you evaluated your 
special programs, such as visual 
aids, remedial reading, and group- 
work activities, with the objective 
of possible improvement? 

17. Do you plan to take a 
refresher course, to renew your 
teaching enthusiasm? 

18. During vacation, do you 
plan to share your most satisfy- 
ing classroom experience with fel- 
low teachers by taking time to 
write an article for publication 
in an educational magazine? 

19. Do you plan to stress edu- 
cation-for-peace? 
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STUDYING FIRST AID IN SCHOOL 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL 
Consultant in Safety Education, Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 


N EFFECTIVE approach to a 

unit on first aid is to discuss 
the work of Florence Nightingale 
and Clara Barton. Let the chil- 
dren find evidences that the spirit 
of these two women lives today. 
lo lead more directly into the 
subject turn the conversation 
toward efforts for relieving the 
suffering of Combatants and civil- 
ians in the present‘war. Explain 
how important it is for every per- 
son to know certain basic princi- 
ples of first aid so that he can 
apply them in an emergency. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. To create a desire to be of 
help in emergencies that involve 
human suffering. 
B. To develop those skills and 
habits which are valuable when 
an emergency occurs. 
C. To develop personal qualities 
in pupils which will enable them 
to be helpful in emergencies. 
D. To present as much first-aid 
information as the age and ability 
of the group will permit. 
E. To develop an appreciation 
for organized first-aid groups. 
F. To encourage’a respect for the 
American Red Cross. 


PROCEDURE 


A. Defining first aid—Ask the 
pupils to submit definitions of 
first aid. Stress the following. 
1. Something should be done im- 
mediately for an injured person 
to lessen suffering and decrease 
harmful effects. Therefore every 
one should be able to apply first 
aid. 

2. First aid precedes, but does not 
replace, professional care. 

3. First aid may be administered 
in various emergencies, of which 
the following are most likely to 
be encountered. 

a) Minor injuries. 

b) Burns. 

c) Profuse bleeding. 

d) Fainting or exhaustion. 

e) Broken bones, sprains. 

f) Poisoning. 

g) Drowning or suffocation. 
B. Discussing the qualifications 
of an efficient first aider.—Self- 
control, good judgment, prompt- 
ness, calmness. 

C.. Memorizing the fundamental 
rules to be observed in all emer- 
gencies. 

1. Determine if possible what the 
injury is. 

2. Administer immediate aid in 
case of drowning, suffocation, 
bleeding, poisoning, or shock. 


Prompt and efficient first aid often lessens the 
seriousness of an injury, and sometimes it saves 


a life. 


3. Have someone call a doctor at 
once. If you are alone, call one as 
soon as you have given first aid. 
4. To counteract shock, keep an 
accident victim warmly covered. 
§. Avoid moving injured person. 
D. Dramatizing treatment for 
minor injuries.—Assign pairs or 
groups of pupils to consult a re- 
liable first-aid book and demon- 
strate proper treatment for the 
following: 

1. Nosebleed. 

. Splinter. 

. Fainting. 

. Something in the eye. 

. Bruise. 

. Minor burns. 

2. Planning the contents of a 
first-aid cabinet. 

1. On the blackboard, draw the 
shelves of a first-aid cabinet. 

2. Compile a list of desirable 
first-aid equipment. 


BAM Sw NY 


adhesive tape alcohol 
aromatic ammonia spoon 
tannic acid jelly salve for 
paper towels burns 
gauze (3-inch) scissors 
medicine dropper boric acid 
iodine (2%) small basin 
baking soda tweezers 
sterile compresses olive oil 
applicators paper cups 
safety pins cotton 


3. Draw these objects as if on the 
cabinet shelves. 





Learn the correct method of applying ‘a tourniquet to stop severe bleeding. 
The tourniquet shown is for bleeding in the arm or hand. 


Learn what to do, and be ready to do it. 


I. Compiling a first-aid diction- 
ary.—List in alphabetical order 
the names of the articles placed 
in the first-aid cabinet. Follow 
each word with its meaning and 
possibly its use. Continue the 
dictionary as knowledge of first 
aid increases. 

G. Learning about artificial res pi- 
ration. 

1. Since older children are inter- 
ested in why things happen, it is 
suggested that before artificial 
respiration is demonstrated, dia- 
grams be made—preferably by 
the children—of the following. 
(Consult any large dictionary or 
book on physiology.) 

a) Human lungs—the pair of 
respiratory organs. 

b) Diaphragm—the most im- 
portant muscle used in respira- 
tion. 

c) Ribs—the bony structure 
which protects the lungs. 

2. By means of these diagrams, 
show how we breathe. Point out 
that suffocation is a condition 
caused by inability to get oxygen 
into the lungs. 

3. Now explain how one person 
can help another to breathe if 
necessary (artificial respiration). 
4. When the children understand 
the value of manual artificial res- 
piration, demonstrate the steps 
of the Schaefer prone-pressure 
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method. Supervise the procedure 
very carefully in order to make 
sure that no injury is caused. 

§. Then let the children work on 
one another until the method is 
fully understood. 

H. Learning about how to give 
first aid in the other major types 
of emergencies—Take up each 
of the following, developing it as 
fully as the age of the pupils per- 
mits, using authoritative first-aid 
information. 

1. What to do when a person 
faints or becomes exhausted. 

2. What to do in case an artery 
or a vein is cut (pressure points, 
tourniquet). 

3. What to do for a person who 
has broken a bone (splints, trac- 
tion, other treatment). 

4. Antidotes to use for various 
poisons (give liquids, promote 
vomiting) . 

I. Learning to use the telephone 
in first-aid emergencies. 

1. Practice emergency calls on an 
imaginary telephone. 

2. Make an emergency telephone 
chart for the home. 

a) Fire and police 
ments. 

b) Family doctor. 

c) Drugstore. 

d) Parents’ business phones. 
]. Finding out about the Amer- 
ican Red Cross.—Assign the fol- 
lowing research topics: 

1. The Convention of Geneva, 
1864. 

2. The founding of the American 
National Red Cross, 1881. 

3. Purposes and activities of the 
American Red Cross. 

4. The founding of the Junior 
Red Cross. 

§. Activities of local Red Cross 
units. 

6. The relation of the school to 
local chapters of the American 
Red Cross. 

K. Reporting on first-aid train- 
ing which members of character- 
building agencies are receiving. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


A. Make a list of simple emer- 
gencies that might arise and call 
on pupils to demonstrate what 
they would do under those cir- 
cumstances to render first aid. 

B. If the school situation permits, 
organize an _ elementary-school 
first-aid detachment. Let it be 
considered an honor to be elected 
to membership. This group could 
engage in the following activities. 
1. Make posters and issue leaflets 
on ways (Continued on page 56) 
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Use these miniatures and the cover picture 
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FLAG STENCILS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 













































for Flag Day. 
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| igen tere who are always fascinated with stencils 
as a means of decoration, will particularly en- 
joy making the large American flag and the row of 
smaller flags illustrated on this page. 
size as desired, pupils may use the stencils to deco- 
rate patriotic-program folders, the covers of book- 
lets containing information about the flag, or posters 


Varying the 


First draw the outline of a flag in the size want- 
ed, being careful to have correct proportions for the 
flag as a whole, the field, and the stripes. 
manual or a properly made flag will give you the 
Flag Day, or any other words to suit 
the occasion, may be lettered under the design. 

With very sharp-pointed scissors, or a sharp knife 
or razor blade, carefully cut out the stencils for the 
flag design and the letters. In making the one with 


A flag 


the repeated motif, the outline 
of each flag may be cut out and 
the stars and the stripes colored 
later, but in the larger flag cut 
out the blue field and the red 
stripes, leaving the white. 

Lay the stencil in the center of 
a paper a little larger than the 
stencil sheet and color the design. 
Crayons are probably the most 
satisfactory medium to use for 
coloring. The flagstaffs should 
be brown. Blue to match the field 
is good for the letters. 

The fringed margin is made in 
the following manner. Holding 
the stencil in position, stroke with 
a crayon lightly and uniformly 
around the four sides onto the 
stencil sheet. No line is ruled be- 
cause the rim of the stencil sheet 
serves as a guide. (The illustra- 
tions show used stencils, which 
accounts for the crayon marks 
around the edges of the stencils.) 
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A CIRCUS PEEP SHOW 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 
Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


HE circus peep show described and il- 
lustrated here was one of three de- 
veloped by our first-grade children. The 
teacher saw the possibilities in a round 
hatbox and explained to the pupils some 
of the things that could be made from it. 
The class decided to represent the interior 
of a circus tent, with rows of spectators 
lining the box. 

On long strips of paper, about three 
inches wide, heads and shoulders were 
drawn very close together, using red and 
orange as the predominating colors. The 


paper above the heads was cut away. Tak- 
ing white paper, as long as the circumfer- 
ence of the box and as wide as the depth 
of the box, we pasted on it the strips de- 
picting the top, middle, and bottom rows 
of figures. This background was pasted 
inside the box. (See illustration above.) 
Gray paper represented the earth floor and 
tan paper the sawdust ring. 

Circus animals, drawn on paper and cut 
out, paraded around the ring. How to 
make the figures—animals, ringmaster, 
and clowns—stand up was a problem left 


entirely to the children. When they real- 
ized that it was their responsibility, they 
devised various solutions. (See illustration 
below.) Across the top of the box, threads 
were strung, and from them were sus- 
pended trapezes made of more thread and 
pieces of toothpicks. On these, acrobats 
swung. Clowns made merry below. Next 
a peep hole an inch in diameter was cut in 
the side of the box about four inches from 
the bottom. 

When everything was in place, the box 
was ready for the top. (Continued on page 59) 
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A VARIETY of INTERESTING USES for 


FOR ALL GRADES 





MYRNA TODD 


Bi RDS Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 
+ 


and eis B* THEIR very nature, flower designs ap- er designs were predominant. Colored con- 
peal to children as an attractive kind struction paper of various weights was used 


WILD FLOWERS of art work. Even the youngest pupil will for most of the items, and the painting was 


not find it difficult to draw a bright, pleas- done with tempera paints. Many of the 


SEEN IN 1945 ing flower which can be used in any one of problems offered opportunity for practic- 
ay a number of ways that the teacher may ing different types of lettering, which was 
> suggest. Older girls and boys, having a done either in cut paper or with paints. 

o~ 2 need for a poster, a program folder, a party And all of them involved a study of spac- 

Nene? invitation, a notebook cover, or some other ing, arrangement, and color combinations. 

specific article of handwork, are sure to The children’s inclination to draw flow- 


enjoy using a flower design for decoration, ers gave the teachers an excellent opportu- 
particularly during the last few weeks of nity to show them ways to use flowers in 
the school year. design. Left to themselves, children tend 
| The illustrations on these pages show to paint naturalistic flowers. Then they are 
| some of our pupils’ art work in which flow- often dissatisfied with the results they are 














able to obtain. When they once grasp the 
_— idea that a design is not intended to look 
<F exactly like the object that suggests it, they 


ANNUAL SCHOOL are usually enthusiastic and produce re- 


markable effects. 


Mite, The wild-flower-and-bird design shown 
CONC E wSOG | at the upper left appeared on the cover of a 

: | pocket-sized record book intended, as the 
lettering explains, to be used for the listing 
1 
i 





~ 


of all the birds and wild flowers the owner 
observes this year. Every child made one 
of these little books, but each was different 
because of its original cover design. Some 








YOu ARE INVITED arte children will keep careful records of their 

iF Rd nature observations all during the summer. 

To A PARTY soe School functions seem more complete 
KEE Sts; 


when the guests are given hand-decorated 
program folders. The one in the center of 
this page shows a design that was made in 
quantity without undue expenditure of 
time, by pupils working co-operatively. 
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| FLOWER DESIGNS [= 


“FLOWER 
Making invitations like the one on the opposite page Bate 
enabled many children to have a part in the arrangements . ; 
for our school party. The party itself was festive with NA 
place mats and place cards like those at the bottom of 


that page. The mat with the large floral design in the 

f center is lovely, but the one with the small designs in AU ‘C) UST | 4 —_ 15 
A the corners can be made more quickly. The place cards 

‘ ; are folded in half so that they will stand up. AT THE ARI 1O R T 

‘ No better use for flower motifs could be imagined 


than to decorate posters needed in advertising a flower 
show. Two of the posters on this page were made for 
that purpose. The other poster is one of a series intend- 
ed to call attention to various ways to earn the money 
for War Stamps or War Bonds. 

The cards with the lettering “Class A” and “Class B” 
j were painted to use on the flower-show tables to desig- 
nate the location of various kinds of displays, such as 
mixed bouquets, house plants, and basket arrangements. 








BRING YOUR FLOWERS 


i. 


SELL FLOWERS 


USE THE MONEY FOR 





BRIG IOS HALL AUGUST. B0and Bt 




















FLOWERS. FOR VICTORY 
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WOODWORKING FOR CHILDREN 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LESTER C. SMITH 


Instructor of Industrial Arts, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


’ 
. 


ORKING with their hands provides 

\4 enjoyment for children, and if 

they are given proper tools, materials, and 

supervision, they will surprise us with the 

originality of their ideas and the degree of 
skill they develop. 

Wood is a pleasant material with which 
to work. Varieties range from the soft 
balsa, so much liked by children for model 
making, to the hardwoods—maple, wal- 
nut, mahogany, cherry, and osage orange. 
Under war conditions school purchases of 
wood are limited chiefly to very inferior 
soft woods, but for young children they 
are just right. 

Our shop laboratory is equipped with 
all kinds of tools for simple work in wood, 
both hand tools and power-driven tools. 
However, schools which do not have a 
workshop will not find the projects shown 
on this page beyond their attainment. 

Instruction in all our shop classes is 
mostly on an individual basis. Children 
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are left quite free in their choice of proj- 
ects, limited only by their ability and the 
available materials. Tool processes are 
taught when needed. Children from sec- 
ond grade through sixth use the shop in 
groups of from twelve to sixteen. Each 
kindergarten and first grade has an ad- 
jacent activity room well equipped with 
materials for work with wood. Children 
come into the shop and talk over with the 
instructor the project which they wish to 
construct. Plans are made and materials 
are selected. 

The picture shows the work of children 
from seven to twelve~years of age, repre- 
senting grades two through six. The wren 
house was made by a seven-year-old boy. 
In One month as many as fifty birdhouses 
of different designs were made by second- 
and third-graders. These were stained or 
given a natural finish, because we have 
found that birds do not choose bright- 
colored houses to nest in. 


The loom and the tray were made by 
eight-year-old girls. The loom is like a 
picture frame, and has large-headed nails 
driven in opposite sides on which to string 
the cord used as warp. The tray is a single 
piece of plywood with inch dowel rods as 
handles. This one is stained mahogany, 
but many were decorated and varnished. 

The gaily painted figures on the second 
shelf of the bookcase, the napkin rings in 
the foreground, the bird feeder, and the 
bookcase itself were all made by fourth- 
grade pupils. These are fine projects for 
combined art and shop work. Our art 
laboratory adjoins the shop, and children 
may go from one to the other as necessary. 
Some of the figures were sawed by hand 
and others by the power jig saw. In my 
opinion, ten-year-old children are the 
youngest who should be allowed to use 
jig saws, either hand or power-driven. 

The “dog chasing cat” stationery holder 
was made by pupils — (Continued on" page 59) 
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CREATING COMIC FACES 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE WIIRET RENTON 


Helping Teacher in Art, Public Schools, Birmingham, Michigan 


= your pupils restless as the 
close of school approaches? 
Has there been a series of rainy or 
hot days? If so, then introduce 
some humorous art work, several 
examples of which are illustrated. 
rhe curls, the pipe, and the comic 
hat are sure to cause great merri- 
ment. When pupils are occupied 
with this gay-colored handwork, a 
spirit of fun will pervade the class- 
room. All signs of fidgeting and 
gloom will vanish as if by magic. 
Before fhe lesson begins, the 
teacher does her part in the activi- 
ty by cutting out four or five basic 
shapes of faces, as well as a finished 
example. Each shape is examined 
and discussed by the pupils, who 
make some general observations. 
A fat, round face might indicate 
a jolly, fun-loving spirit, while a 
long, thin face might denote sad- 
ness and tears. The discussion con- 





tinues until some mention has been 
made of how lines and colors can 
be used to emphasize basic person- 
ality characteristics. 

By this time, each pupil will be 
eager to start working. Perhaps he 
will caricature different national- 
ities or famous persons in history, 
or invent a face that bears no re- 
semblance to anything he has seen 
before. He chooses a shape which 
interests him, decides upon a suit- 
able color scheme, and then the 
fun begins! He draws and cuts 
the basic shape and the various 
features from colored construc- 
tion paper. 

From the first snip of the scis- 
sors to the last little bit of pasting, 
even the pupil himself may not 
know what the final appearance of 
the face will be. What chuckles 
the creations bring forth when all 


are finished and displayed! 
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MORE SIMPLE LINE DRAWINGS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE line drawings on this page—like others presented in 
T recent issues of THE INstRUCTOR—will be within the 
ability range of first- and second-graders. 

Children who have been drawing many simple objects will 
have acquired a rather large graphic vocabulary, and will be 
able to depict freely various original scenes, of which drawings 
of people in action constitute an essential part. Even after 
months of practice, they should not be encouraged to draw in 
finished detail, but by June they may draw children’s side- 
view faces by putting a little dent in the face. 

The front-view faces shown here are very simple. Those of 
the children have merely lines for eyes and mouth. Notice 
that the farm boy with the big hat looks older because a line 
for a nose has been added; and a nose in profile on the man 
who is fishing distinguishes him from the children. 


r * rye ‘* . Ta Bel o 
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A ball for a hand satisfies the first- or second-grade child. 
By now he should have outgrown the habit of drawing a hand 
with five lines for fingers. A wise teacher will not call atten- 
tion to the fact that legs have curves. It is better for young 
children to confine themselves to straight lines. 

The drawing of animals always fascinates girls and boys. 
Even a six-year-old can learn to do the types illustrated on this 
page. A child considers it an achievement when he can portray 
the action of the legs. The teacher may demonstrate with 
blackboard sketches how to make the nearer hind leg fatter at 
the top, and how to draw the other hind leg slightly advanced 
by using a backward and then a forward stroke—as seen in the 
sketch of the horse. Notice that the cow’s head is larger than 
the horse’s head, and that the cow’s back is straight where the 
horse’s back curves. The teacher of very (Continued on page 59) 
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WELCOME, JUNE  —_— : 


Lightly and joyously 


Now spring - time is gone, 
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month of the year; "Tis 


stud - ies, va - ca - tion 


June brings fine _weath - er 


i 


tune. Come! all 


and bright, sun - ny hours. With 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


r tr 7 Tr 
and sum - mer is near. Sing a greet-ing to June, sweet - est 
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hap- py and gay time, It’s ev-’ry- one’s play - time. -by to all 


is here. Fair June brings the ros all love-ly _— flow’rs. 
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CHORAL SPEAKING SELECTIONS TO 


JUNE 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect 
days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be 
in tune, 
And over it softly her warm 
ear lays; 
Whether we look, or whether we 
listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it 
glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
within it that 
reaches and towers, 


An instinct 


And, groping blindly above it 
for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and 
flowers. 


DAISIES 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often when I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweee and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 

There’s not a star left in the skies; 

She’s picked them all and dropped 
them down 

Into the meadows of the town. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 


DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


I climbed up on the merry-go- 
round, 
And it went round and round. 
I climbed up on a big brown horse 
And it went up and down. 
Around and round 
And up and down, 
Around and round 
And up and down. 
I sat high up 
On a big brown horse 
And rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
And rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
I rode around 
On the merry-go-round 
Around 
And round 
And 
Round. 


OUR FLAG 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Our flag means justice. 

Our flag means happiness. 

Our flag means liberty. 

Every color means liberty. 

Every thread means liberty. 

Every star means liberty. 

The flag does not mean lawless- 
ness, 

But liberty through law, 

And laws for liberty. 

Forget not what it means. 

For the sake of its ideas, 

Be true to your country’s flag. 


LAND OF MY LOVE 


SIDNEY LANIER 


Long as thine Art shall love true 
love, 

Long as thy Science truth shall 
know, 

Long as thine Eagle harms no 
Dove, 

Long as, thy Law by law shall 
grow, 

Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below, 

So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame 
shall glow! 





of all free mankind. 


COMMENCEMENT PRAYER 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


( ; op of the free, we pledge our hearts and lives today to the cause 





Grant us victory over the tyrants who would enslave all free men 
and nations. Grant us faith and understanding to cherish all those 
who fight for freedom as if they were our brothers. Grant us broth- 
erhood in hope and union, not only for the space of this bitter war, 
but for the days to come which shall and must unite all the chil- 
dren of earth, 

Our earth is but a small star in the great universe. Yet of it we 
can make, if we choose, a planet unvexed by war, untroubled by 
hunger or fear, undivided by senseless distinctions of race, color, 
or theory. Grant us that courage and foreseeing to begin this task 
today that our children and our children’s children may be proud 
of the name of man. 

The spirit of man has 2wakened and the soul of men has gone 
forth. Grant us the wisdom and the vision to comprehend the great- 
ness of man’s spirit, that suffers and endures so hugely for a goal 
beyond his own brief span. Grant us honor for the dead who died in 
the faith, honor for our living who work and strive for the faith, 
redemption and security for all captive lands and peoples. Grant us 
patience with the deluded and pity for the betrayed. And grant us 
the skill and the valor that shall cleanse the world of oppression and 
the old base doctrine that the strong must eat the weak because they 
are strong. 

Yet most of all grant us brotherhood, not only for this day but 
for all our years—a brotherhood not of words but of acts and deeds. 
We are all of us children of earth—grant us that simple knowledge. 
If our brothers are oppressed, then we are oppressed. If they hunger, 
we hunger. If their freedom is taken.away, our freedom is not se- 
cure. Grant us a common faith that man shall know bread and 
peace, that he shall know justice and righteousness, freedom and 
security, an equal chance to do his best, not only in our own lands, 
but throughout the world. And in that faith let us march toward 
the clean world our hands can make. Amen. 








Oh, happy wind, how sweet 
The great, proud fields of gold 


And here are flowers, with heads 


Oh, happy wind, I say, 
To be alive this day. 


HAPPY WIND 


W. H. DAVIES 


THE LITTLE ELF 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


I met a little Elf-man, once, 


Thy life must be! Down where the lilies blow, 


Run after thee: And why he,didn’t grow. 


To nod and shake; his eye 
And dreaming butterflies He looked me _ through 
To tease and wake. through. 


“As you are big for you.” 
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1 asked him why he was so small, 


He slightly frowned, and with 


“I’m quite as big for me,” said he, 


FIREFLY 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


A little light is going by, 
Is going up to see the sky, 
A little light with wings. 


I never could have thought of it, 
To have a little bug all lit 
And made to go on wings. 


A HUMMING BEE 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


One morning in the garden 
I heard a humming bee; 

I sat awhile and listened 
While he hummed songs to me. 

He hummed about the blue sky 
That stretches overhead, 

He hummed about the fountains 
And what the fishes said. 

He hummed about the nectar 
That makes the honey sweet, 

And of the flowers nodding— 
Then hummed off down the 

street! 


PRIMER LESSON 


CARL SANDBURG 


Look out how you use proud 
words, 

When you let proud words go, 

It is not easy to call them back. 


They wear long boots, hard boots; 


They walk off proud; 

They can’t hear you calling— 

Look out how you use proud 
words. 


RAIN SONG 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Pull up the curtain, 
Look out of doors, 
Hear how it’s thundering, 
See how it pours! 
Lightning will show 
Like a claw in the sky, 
And there'll be a rainbow, 
I think, by and by. 


FOUR THINGS 
COME NOT BACK 


THE SECOND CALIPH 


Four things come not back: 
The spoken word; 
The sped arrow; 
Time past; 

The neglected opportunity. 
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USE FOR 


THE BUTTERFLY 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Up and down the air you float 
Like a little fairy boat; 

I should like to sail the sky 
Gliding like a butterfly. 


WHERE GO THE 
BOATS? 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand. 

It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
Where will all come home? 


On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 


Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Shall bring my boats ashore. 


THE ROBIN’S CAROL 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


This is the carol the Robin 
throws 
Over the edge of the valley; 
Listen how boldly it flows, 
Sally on sally: 
Tirra-lirra, 
Down the river, 
Laughing water 
All a-quiver. 
Day is near, 
Clear, clear. 
Fish are breaking, 
Time for waking. 
Tup, tup, tup! 
Do you hear? 
All clear— 
Wake up! 


CLOSING DAY PROGRAMS 


OVER IN THE MEADOW 


OLIVE A. WADSWORTH 


Over in the meadow, 

In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother toad 

And her little toadie one. 
“Wink!” said the mother; 

“TI wink,” said the one: 
So she winked and she blinked 


In the sand, in the sun. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother fish 

And her little fishes two. 
“Swim!” said the mother; 

“We swim,” said the two: 
So they swam and they leaped 

Where the stream runs blue. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother bluebird 
And her little birdies three. 
“Sing!” said the mother; 
“We sing,” said the three: 
So they sang and were glad, 
In the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, 

In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother muskrat 

And her little ratties four. 
“Dive!” said the mother; 

“We dive,” said the four: 
So they dived and they bur- 

rowed 
In the reeds on the shore. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother honeybee 
And her little honeys five. 
“Buzz!” said the mother; 
“We buzz,” said the five: 
So they buzzed and they hummed 
In the snug beehive. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother crow 
And her little crows six. 
“Caw!” said the mother; 
“We caw,” said the six: 
So they cawed and they cawed 
In their nest built of sticks. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gray mother cricket 

And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother; 

“We chirp,” said the seven: 
So they chirped cheery notes 

In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow, 
By the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother lizard 
And her little lizards eight. 
“Bask!”’ said the mother; 
“We bask,” said the eight: 
So they basked in the sun 
By the old mossy gate. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the clear pools shine, 
Lived a green mother frog 
And her little froggies nine. 
“Croak!” said the mother; 
“We croak,” said the nine: 
So they croaked, and they 
splashed, 
Where the clear pools shine. 


Over in the meadow, 
In a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother spider 
And her little spiders ten, 
“Spin!” said the mother; 
“We spin,” said the ten: 
So they spun lace webs 
In their sly little den. 


Over in the meadow, 

In the soft summer even, 
Lived a mother firefly 

And her little flies eleven. 
“Shine!” said the mother; 

“We shine,” said the eleven: 
So they shone like stars 

In the soft summer even. 


Over in the meadow, 

Where the men dig and delve, 
Lived a wise mother ant 

And her little anties twelve. 
“Toil!” said the mother; 

“We toil,” said the twelve: 
So they toiled and were wise, 


Where the men dig and delve. 


PSALM OF WORSHIP 


PSALM 95, VERSES 1-7 


O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord: 

Let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. 

Let us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving, 

And make a joyful noise unto 
him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, 

And a great King above all gods. 

In his hand are the deep places of 
the earth: 

The strength of the hills is his 
also. 

The sea is his, and he made it: 

And his hands formed the dry 
land. 

O come, let us worship and bow 
down: 

Let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker. 

For he is our God; 

And we are the people of his pas- 
ture, and the sheep of his 


hand. 


THE SALUTATION 
OF THE DAWN 


FROM THE SANSKRIT 


Listen to the Exhortation of the 
Dawn! 
Look to this Day! 
For it is life, the very life of life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
verities and realities of your 
existence: 
The glory of action, 
The bliss of growth, 
The splendor of beauty: 
For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow is only a vision; 
But today, well lived, 
Makes every yesterday a dream of 
happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of 
hope. 
Look well, 
Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the 
Dawn. 


therefore, to this 





In connection with a page of verse 
suited to choral speaking, published in 
our March issue, one possible treat- 
ment for cach poem was suggested— 
not with the idea of limiting or di- 
recting, but simply as a help to any 
teacher looking for guidance. In the 
April issue further aid was given 
by Bernard Hirshberg in his article, 
“Starting Choric Speaking.” 

The way to develop choral read- 
ings can be suggested only in a gen- 
eral way. Lyrics and very brief poems 


are best recited in unison. Some 
poems seem adapted to alternating 
choirs. Other poems are best worked 
out by the group in such a way as 
to include unison and part speaking, 
perhaps with solo lines, Painstaking 
care should be given to management 
of voice and to correct diction. 

The prayer by Stephen Vincent 
Benét was read by President Roosevelt 
at a United Nations Day ceremony 
in the White House, June 1942. It 
is well suited to choral speaking. 


“Our Flag” is adapted from an ad- 
dress by Henry Ward Beecher. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made 
to the following for permission to re- 
print verses: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany for “June,” from The Vision of 
Sir Launfal, and Sherman’s “Daisies”; 
Dorothy W. Baruch for “Merry-Go- 
Round,” from her I Like Machinery; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for “Land of 
My Love,” from Lanier’s “Centennial 
Ode,” and “The Robin’s Carol,” part 
of “The Angler’s Reveille”; D. 
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Appleton-Century Company for “The 
Little Elf,” from St. Nicholas Book 
of Verse; The Viking Press for “Fire- 
fly,” from Under the Tree, copyright 
1922, 1930; Margaret Seegmiller for 
“A Humming Bee”; Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. for “Primer Lesson,” from 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West, copyright 
1922; Ginn and Co. for “Rain Song,” 
from Munching Peter and Other Sto- 
ries, compiled and edited by B. R. 
Buckingham; Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


Scollard for “The Butterfly.” 
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(As the scene opens, Mother 
Goose paces restlessly back 
forth as she speaks.) 

MOTHER GoosE—I wonder why 
the children of Mother Goose 
Jack Be 


Nimble was in such a hurry to 


and 


Land wish to see me. 


tell me they were coming that he 
didn’t tell me why. Oh, I believe 
I hear them now! How excited 
(Footsteps and 
voices are heard off stage. The 
children enter, talking excitedly.) 
Good gracious! Do stop this din! 
(They stop talking.) Now, what 
is it? (They all start talking 
again at once. Mother 
claps her hands.) Be quiet! I 
can’t understand a word you say 


they seem to be! 


Goose 


when all of you speak at once. 
Where's Jack Be Nimble? (He 
steps forward.) Well, tell me, 
Jack, why is everyone here today? 
JACK BE NIMBLE—Your chil- 
dren are worried, Mother Goose. 
ALL—Yes, we are worried! 
JACK BE NIMBLE—Because so 
many of the girls and boys in the 
real world are making a mistake. 
ALL—Yes, they're making a 
big mistake. 
JACK BE NIMBLE—They think 
that their longer 
needs their wartime assistance. 


country no 


ALL—They are all wrong! 

MOTHER Goose—lI admit that 
some girls and boys have grown 
lazy, but think of the thousands 
that are still doing their part! 

JACK BI the 
others that we are worried about, 


NIMBLE—It is 


so we have a plan! 
aLt—Yes, we have a plan! 
MOTHER Goosr—We can’t go 
on like this, with all of you echo- 
ing everything that Jack says! 
Here, 


form yourselves into a half circle, 


We'll never get anywhere. 


and I'll listen to each one in turn. 
(They form a half circle facing 
the audience, with Mother Goose 
taking the center position.) 
JACK BE NIMBLE—We feel, 
Mother Goose, we must do some- 
thing more than we have done 
before in order to make up for 
those children who are thought- 
less and do not do their part at all. 
So, each of us has decided what he 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND 


A PATRIOTIC PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LOIS R. BOLI 


Director of Auditorium Activities, 
Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas 


Suitable for Closing Day is this simple dramatization’ 


featuring some of the favorite Mother Goose characters. 
Their familiar speeches, however, take a patriotic turn. 


or she can do, and we have come 
to ask your permission. 
MOTHER Goose—That 
and 
proud of all of you for your pa- 
triotism. We'll start at this end 
of the circle. (Mother Goose 
turns from the speaker to the 
next character whom she address- 


sou nds 


sensible so far, I'm very 


es. She does this in each similar 
speech.) What have you to say, 
Miss Muffet? 

Miss MUFFET (faking a step 
forward )—I hear that there is a 
shortage of milk and cheese in 
countries where the war has been 
raging. (She holds out her bowl.) 
| should like to share my curds 
and whey. May I do that? 

MOTHER GooseE—Yes, my dear. 
The girls and boys of the war- 
torn countries will eat your of- 
fering with thanksgiving in their 
Well, Jack Horner? 
HORNER—My 
Christmas pie should be a treat 
It’s still 
crammed full of the most deli- 


hearts. 
JACK favorite 
for our fighting men. 


cious plums! 

MOTHER GoosE—And every- 
one knows how soldiers like pie. 
I'm sure they'll be grateful. Jack 
and Jill, what have you to offer? 

jut—Onur pail! 

yjackK—We want to give it to 
the scrap drive. It is battered and 
dented from our roll down the 
hill, but it is still good to put into 
the tin collection. 

MOTHER GOosE—Donate your 
pail, by all means. Well, little Boy 
Blue, so you woke up in time to 
come along? 

BoY BLUE—Yes, Mother Goose, 
and I asked Bopeep to come too. 

MOTHER GoosE—That is nice. 
Have you two decided how you 
wish to aid the war effort? 


BOPEEP—We are going to co- 
operate. 

BOY BLUE—Bopeep is forever 
losing her sheep and I (bangs his 
head in shame) am always falling 
asleep under the haystack. So, 
we re going to work together. We 
will pasture her sheep with mine; 
then we'll take turns watching 
both the sheep and the cows. 

BOPEEP—Someday our animals 
will supply nourishing food for 
our fighting men. 

MOTHER GoosE—Working to- 
gether, I believe you can make a 
real contribution. Mary, are you 
going to sacrifice your lamb? 

MARY—Oh, no! My pet lamb 
would make only a few pounds 
of meat, which wouldn't help 
much. I have decided to send my 
lamb’s wool. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Good! 

MARY—I'll shear my pet each 
spring and carefully card the 
wool and spin it into yarn. Then 
I can knit sweaters and socks. 

MOTHER GOOsE—You will be a 
great help to the Red Cross, Mary. 
And here are our friends from 
So, 
the King has left his counting 
house, and the Queen her parlor! 


“Sing a Song of Sixpence!” 


What brings you two here? 
KING 





For years now I have 
been counting out my money, 
changing it from one bag to an- 
other. And what happens? The 
next day I count it all back again. 
Now, I ask myself, what good is 
all my money if I just let it lie in 
So I have decided to 
invest my money in War Bonds. 
MOTHER GOOSE—You are very 
wise. Uncle Sam will gladly take 
your money and put it into fight- 
ing dollars, and still keep it safe 


those bags? 


for you. 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER GooseE—Should be an older 
pupil or the teacher. 


JACK BE NIMBLE MARY 

MISS MUFFET KING 

JACK HORNER QUEEN 

JILL CONTRARY MARY 
JACK MOTHER HUBBARD 
BOY BLUE KING COLI 
BOPEEP 








SETTING AND COSTUMING 


The home of Mother Goose. Any 
good book of nursery rhymes may be 
consulted for ideas regarding appro- 
priate scenery and costumes, or the 
stage may be left undecorated and a 
printed sign made for each charac- 
ter, who may be provided with the 
identifying objects mentioned in his 
particular nursery rhyme. 
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QUEEN—And I should like to 
send my honey. I have many 
jars of golden honey for my bread 
but I don’t enjoy it so much any 
more, since I’ve been thinking 
about the sugar shortage. 

MOTHER GoosE—I know that 
all your jars of honey will be 
welcomed. Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary, have you left your gar- 
den of pretty flowers to come? 

CONTRARY MARY—There is no 
garden of pretty flowers now. 

MOTHER GoosE—No flowers? 

CONTRARY MARY—No, I 
raising a Victory Garden. 
must say now: 

“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, 


How does your Victory Garden 


am 


You 


grow?” 
And I shall reply: 
“Carrots and peas and 
beans, if you please, 


green 


And cabbages all in a row.” 

MOTHER GOOsE—You are truly 
making a sacrifice to give up the 
flower garden you loved so well. 

CONTRARY MARY—I am doing 
it because I want to help promote 
peace more than anything else! 

MOTHER GoosE—And you will, 
my dear! We cannot have last- 
ing peace in the world unless all 
people have enough to eat. 

CONTRARY MARY—But I need 
help and Mother Hubbard wants 
to work with me. 

MOTHER GOoosE—Tending your 
garden? 

MOTHER HUBBARD—Oh, no, | 
am a little too old for that. But 
I could can all the surplus from 
Mary’s garden. I’ve been care- 
less in the past. My cupboard was 
usually bare. But year | 
want to can enough for Mary and 


this 


me to eat next winter and per- 
haps have some to share with 
those less fortunate. 

MOTHER GOOsE—That is an ex- 
Old King Cole, | 
Why, | 


thought that this merry old soul 


cellent plan. 
am surprised to see you. 


never had serious thoughts. 
KING coLE—Ah, fair lady, you 
misjudge. True, there is noth- 
ing I like better than my pipe 
and my bowl, unless it is my fid- 


dlers three! (Continued on page 56) 
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BOATS SAIL ON THE RIVERS 


WORDS 8Y CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


'° “— 
ad 


Boats sail on the riv-ers, sail on the _ seas; 


—— 
clouds that sail a - cross the sky Are pret-ti - er far than these, There are 


bridg - es on the _riv = ers, As pret -ty as you please; 


bow that bridg-es heav-en, And o- ver-tops the trees, 


——e™ 


builds a road from earth to sky, Is pret-ti - er far than these. 


The words of this song are reprinted from Christina Rossetti’s Poetical Works by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MAE M. VANDER BOOM 
Formerly, Primary Teacher, Public School, Colome, South Dakota 








CHARACTERS 


MRS, SMITH JOHN 
RUTH—Her daughter. ANNA 
PETER—Her son. GEORGE 
HOPE BARBARA 
FRED 


SETTING 


Kitchen in the Smith home. On 
a table are utensils and ingredi 
A stove, 
made from a cardboard carton, is 
turned so that the audience can- 
not look into the oven. 


ents for making cookies. 


In a cor 
ner of the room is a cardboard 
replica of the Liberty Bell. On a 
shelf is a box of post cards and 
clippings. 




















(Mrs. Smith is rolling out 
cookies at the table. Children en- 
ter, talking animatedly.) 

MRS. SMItH—Well, children, 
did you see Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell? 

CHILDREN (enthusiastically )— 
Oh, yes! Yes, we did! 

RUTH—I am so glad we live 
in Philadelphia, Mother. 
there must be many children in 
the United States who would like 
to hop on a bus and go to see 
the Liberty Bell as we did today. 

PETER—And we read the in- 
scription. 


I guess 


I've known it by heart 
ever since I wrote it on the bell 
Ruth and I take to 
school. (He goes to the corner, 
with the other children following, 
picks up the replica, and points 
to the inscription.) See! 


made to 


MRS. SMITH (marking cook- 
ies with cooky cutter)—Read it. 

CHILDREN (as Peter holds bell 
for them to see)—*‘Proclaim lib- 
erty throughout the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

HOPE (pointing)—What does 
the next part mean—“L-E-V” 
—and those roman numerals? 

FRED (explaining)—It means 
that this inscription is a quota- 
tion from the tenth verse of the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the book 
of Leviticus in the Bible. 

JOHN—I have 
been working from early times to 


guess people 
get freedom—even in Bible days. 
ANNA (furning up her nose) — 
But the bell is cracked! Why do 
people make such a fuss over it? 
MRS. SMITH (putting the cook- 
ies on the pan)—Well, if ever 
there was a time when we should 
appreciate the Liberty Bell and 
what it stands for, it is now! We 
do have liberty in our land, but 
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look at the countries where liberty 
has been taken from the people! 
GEORGE—They don’t dare say 
what they think! 
ANNA—But the bell is not 
American, anyway. 
CHILDREN—It is American! 
GEORGE 





What do you mean 
by saying it isn't American? 

ANNA—Because it is British. It 
was made in England. 

(Children all stare at ber.) 

MRS. SMITH (puts pan of cook- 
ies in oven)—This is what hap- 
pened, children. In 1751, when 
the tower on the State House was 
completed, the colonists wanted a 
very large bell. They thought 
they could not get one large 
enough in Pennsylvania, so they 
I have an arti- 
cle that tells about the letter they 
(She wipes her hands and 
takes down a box. After a mo- 
ment’s search, she finds the arti- 
cle.) Here it is. It states that 
Isaac Norris was the chairman of 


sent to England. 


wrote. 


a committee to order a bell for 
the State House. He wrote to 
Thomas Lister, the best-known 
bell founder in London, to cast 
a bell weighing about a ton, and 
costing about $300. It was to 
bear the following inscription: 
“By order of the Assembly of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, for 
the State House in Philadelphia, 
1752.” 


Bible quotation that you read. 


And underneath it, the 
GEORGE (looking at Anna)— 
See, it is American. We bought it. 

Hore (fo Mrs. Smith)—Did 
they make and send the bell as- 
the committee ordered it? 

MRS. SMITH—Yes, and when 
the bell arrived it was examined 
at the ship and seemed to be in 
However, when 
it was hung, it cracked at the 
first stroke of the clapper. 


good condition. 


FRED—Was it sent back? 

PETER—Oh, I about 
that. A firm of American bell 
founders, John Pass and Charles 
Stowe, recast it. These men found 


know 


the metal in it too brittle, so they 
added copper before remolding it. 
But then the tone was not good. 
ANNA—How did they fix it? 
RUTH—They cast it again, this 
time successfully. It was hung in 
the State House in June, 1753. 
BARBARA—It is said to have 
been rung on July 4, 1776, to 
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“proclaim liberty” and again on 
the eighth, when the Declaration 
of Independence was read to the 
people. 

GEORGE—And during the Rev- 
olutionary War the bell was hid- 
den in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

HoPE— Why? 

JOHN—People were afraid the 
British would melt it and use the 
metal for war purposes. But after 
the war the bell was put back. 

BARBARA—When did the bell 
crack? 

PETER—While it was tolling 
for the death of Chief Justice 
Marshall in 1835. Its tone was 
spoiled then, so it was taken down 
and mounted on a pedestal and 
put in the entrance hall where we 
saw it today. 

BARBARA—Making a govern- 
ment, I guess, is something like 
making a bell. You have to have 


just the right proportions to give 
it strength, and good tone, or it 
will crack. 

MRS. SMITH (brings out a tin 
of baked cookies from oven and 
puts them on a plate) —Well, I'm 
glad that you are thinking about 
these things. You are going to be 
the lawmakers in a few years and 
will have your share in giving 
added strength and better tone 
to the freedom we love. But, 
now, we must build strong bodies 
for those good minds. How about 
cookies? (She passes them.) 

CHILDREN—Oh! Thank you! 
(Each child takes one.) 

BARBARA—We ought to be go- 
ing. Don’t forget to bring your 
Liberty Bell to school Monday, 
Ruth and Peter. Good-by now, 
Mrs. Smith. 

(Children exit, calling back 
their good-bys.) 





A FLAG 


RITUAL 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JULIA S. MERRITT 


Assistant Principal, Fulton School, Evansville, Indiana 


OR many years our school has 
F emphasized certain symbolic 
aspects of patriotism. In war- 
time, this practice has gained in 
significance. 

Each morning, immediately 
after the tardy bell, a bugler 
chosen from the upper grades 
stands in the central hall and 
sounds the call to the colors. Sev- 
eral members of the school band 
take turns in serving as buglers. 
At the sound of the bugle, all pu- 
pils rise, in their own rooms, sa- 
lute the room flag, and recite the 
pledge of allegiance. 

Two eighth-grade boys are re- 
sponsible for hoisting the large 
flag outdoors each morning and 
for lowering it each afternoon at 
the close of school. This honor is 
rotated. When the boys. lower 
the flag, the bugler on duty for 
that week accompanies them and 
sounds retreat. 

But the ceremony in which we 
take particular pride is our im- 
pressive flag ritual. This is con- 
ducted once a month when the 
whole school—nearly a thousand 
girls and boys—assembles in the 
gymnasium. 

Before any children enter the 
room, our large silk flag, which 
was bought by the 8A Service 
Club some years before the war, 


is placed in its iron standard just 
inside the main doorway. The 
school band gathers on the stage, 
and the flag squad, usually 
eighth-grade boys, stations itself 
in readiness. This squad consists 
of the flag-bearer with the color 
guard on one side of him and the 
interrogator on the other. Pre- 
ceding this group is the drummer, 
and immediately following the 
group is the commander. 

When the classes have all as- 
sembled, marching in to the music 
of the band, the flag squad enters 
and stands before the flag, sa- 
luting it. The flag-bearer then 
places the flag in his carrying 
belt. The commander gives the 
order, “Attention!” and_ the 
drummer begins tapping. Then 
the commander orders, “Forward, 
march!” Keeping step with the 
drumbeats, the group marches 
down the center aisle. After 
making a series of turns through 
the audience, the squad comes to 
a halt, facing the assembly. 

Then the interrogator says, 
“Salute the flag,” upon which the 
whole assembly recites the pledge 
of allegiance. Then the inter- 
rogator proceeds with the ritual. 
It is arranged according to a 
plan that originated in Seattle, 
Washington. (Continued on page 50) 
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AS THE FLAG GOES BY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY CLAY DEEMER 


With spirit 


P 


Hark to the boom of the big bass drum, The march - ing of feet, as the 





P P 


tr x 


sol-diers come Down the street with their ban-ners  proud-ly fly-ing high. We _ will 





r 


stand at  at-ten-tion while the flag goes by. The blast of the  bu-gle’s  mar- tial 


Will ral-ly their com-rades one and all. Down the street come the 


ban-ners proud-ly wav-ing high; We will stand at at-ten-tion while the flag goes by. 
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TURNING THE TABLES ON JACK 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


(Mrs. Allen is seated, sewing. 
Calls of “Mother! Mother!” are 
heard off stage, as Betty and 
Alice burst into the room.) 

BETTY (breathlessly )—Mother, 
have you seen my pocketbook? 
We had a present in it to give 
Jack to take on his camping trip. 

ALICE—We have hunted up- 
stairs and down. It has simply 
disappeared. 

MRS. ALLEN—I haven't seen it. 
But I imagine it is exactly where 
you left it. 

(Betty and Alice search about 
the room.) 

BETTY—Sometimes I do forget 
where I put things, but, since 
Jack is the biggest tease in the 
United States, I'll guess that he 
has hidden my pocketbook. If he 
has, we should punish him by not 
giving him the present. 

ALIcE—Perhaps we should, but 
I wish we knew some other way 
to keep him from bothering us. 

BETTY—Some day we'll find a 
way; then perhaps he won't like 
teasing so well. Today, Mother, 
he gave us some delicious-looking 
lemonade, but— (She makes a 
face.) There was salt in it! Ugh! 

MRS. ALLEN (sighing)—I don’t 
know what to do with that boy. 

ALIcE—When you decide, let 
us do it. (All laugh.) Yester- 
day I put on my sandals, and the 
toes were filled with cockleburs. | 
think I screamed loud enough for 
Mr. Johnson to have heard me 
down at the corner grocery. 

BETTY—And Jack hid an onion 
in my handkerchief box. Thank 
goodness, the seven days he’s gone 
we can live in peace. 

atice (who has been looking 
out of the window)—Here comes 
Jack’s teacher. 

(A knock is heard on door at 
right. Mrs. Allen opens it.) 

MRS. ALLEN (cordially )—Come 
in, Mr. Hoyt. I am glad to see 
you. 

(He enters. They shake hands. 
She takes his hat and places it on 
the bookcase. He greets the girls. 
All are seated.) 

MR. HoYT—I just dropped by 
to find out whether Jack’s plans 
for our camping trip are complet- 
ed. I understand that Mr. Allen 
said that if Jack earned five dol- 
lars toward his expenses, he would 
take care of the rest. 

MRS. ALLEN (proudly)—That’s 
right, and Jack is earning the 
money by selling eggs. He hopes 
to gather enough this afternoon 
to complete his fund. How do 
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BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


In this humorous play two sisters, with the help 
of their friends, extract a promise from a teasing _ 
brother, and at the end he gets a real surprise. 








CHARACTERS 


MRS, ALLEN—The mother. 
BETTY } 
ALICE ) 
MR. HOYT—Jack’s teacher. 
MRS, CURTIS—A neighbor. 
ANN 
JUNE 
PATTY} 
yack—Brother of Betty and Alice. 
HAROLD—A friend of Jack. 


—Her daughters. 





—Friends of Betty and Alice. 


SETTING 

The Allens’ living room. In the 
rear wall is a curtained window. 
Doors are left and right. A book- 
case is center back. There is an 
armchair with a removable cushion 
and four other chairs. Near the 
armchair is a sewing table, and by 
the window a stand holds a thick 
fern. Other essential properties are a 
wastebasket and a market basket. 

















you plan to manage twelve lively 
boys for a whole week? It will be 
different from school. When they 
are behind desks they can’t fall 
into the water or out of a tree. 

MR. HOYT—I think I can take 
care of them. See these? (Holds 
up his hands and spats them to- 
gether loudly.) 

BETTY (rising)—Will you ex- 
cuse us, please? 

MR. HOYT (rising )—Certainly. 
I suppose you will miss Jack when 
he is gone. 

ALICE (rising and throwing up 
both hands)—You don’t know 
how much we shall miss him! 

(Mr. Hoyt appears puzzled.) 

BETTY—He’s the world’s worst 
tease. Watch him, Mr. Hoyt. 
He'll hide a caterpillar in your 
hat or a crayfish in your shoe, 
even though you are his teacher. 

MR. HOYT (laughing)—Well, 
thanks for the warning. 

ALiIcE—I hope you have a won- 
derful time. If you think that 
ducking Jack in Silver Creek 
twice a day will cure his teasing, 
you have Betty’s and my permis- 
sion. (She picks up the market 
basket, and the girls exit left.) 


MR. HOYT—I must be leaving. 
I promise to take good care of 
your son, Mrs. Allen. 

MRS. ALLEN—Thank you. (She 
gives him bis hat and walks with 
him to door at right. As he exits, 
a knock is heard on opposite door. 
She hurries across room to open 
it. In dash three girls.) 

cirts (blithely)—Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Allen. 

MRS. ALLEN—Hello, girls. 

ANN—Are Betty and Alice in? 

yJUNE—Are they busy? 

patty—We'd like to see them. 

(A knock is heard on door at 
right.) 

MRS. ALLEN—Please excuse me. 
Sit down, girls, if you wish. 

(She goes to the door.) 

MRS. CuRTIS (at the door)— 
Mrs. Allen, I'd like to have you 
come and see my roses before 
I cut them. They are lovely. 

MRS. ALLEN—Why, I'd like to, 
Mrs. Curtis, but first I must let 
Betty and Alice know they have 
company. (She goes to the door 
at left and calls.) Betty! Alice! 
You have company. 

BETTY (off stage)—We'll be 
right in, Mother. 
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MRS. ALLEN—Good-by, girls. I 
won't be gone long. (She and 
Mrs. Curtis exit right.) 

BETTY AND ALICE (enter left, 
very carefully carrying their bas- 
het, which they set in the middle 
of the floor) —Hello, girls! 

(The girls crowd around to see 
what they have.) 

ANN—Hundreds of eggs! 

ALICE—Not hundreds. Thirty- 
seven. Just one more than Jack 
needs to earn the rest of the mon- 
ey for his camping trip. 

BETTY—But he’s going to have 
a scare and a hunt first. 

JUNE—Why? 

ALICE—Because he’s such a ter- 
rible tease. 

PATTY—He certainly teases me. 

ANN—And me. 

JUNE—Me, too. 

BETTY—We're going to put all 
the eggs excepting these two into 
cartons. (She hands two eggs 
to Patty.) Patty, you hide these. 
Alice, please get six cartons. 
Hurry! 

(Patty places the two eggs on 
the window sill behind the cur- 
tain. Alice exits through door 
at left and immediately returns 
with cartons.) 

ALICE—Come, girls. Put six 
eggs in each carton, except one. 
Put five in that, Ann. Now we'll 
hide them. 

(Girls take cartons and begin 
hiding them. Betty sets the bas- 
ket on the floor.) 

BETTY—Maybe by the time 
Jack finds these he'll be so tired 
of teasing that he won't need a 
ducking in Silver Creek to cure 
him. 

(All laugh.) 

ALICE—Hide them any place. 
Hurry! 

(Two cartons are hidden be- 
neath the pile of sewing, and one 
each behind books in the book- 
case, beneath the chair cushion, in 
the market basket with a book on 
top, and covered with a cloth in 
the wastebasket.) 

yack (off stage)—Mother! 
Something dreadful has happened. 

(He bursts into the room, fol- 
lowed by Harold. Both are great- 
ly excited.) 

GIRLS—Hello. 

yjacK—Where’s Mother? 

ALICE—Gone out. 

JUNE—What’s wrong? 

jack—Plenty! 

(Harold leans against the wall. 
Jack wanders around the room. 
Alice guards the chair with the 
cushion.) (Continued on page 50) 
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MAP STUDIES 


GLADYS PAYNE 


NCE a week we have map 
O studies in which all eight 
grades participate, using a map of 
the world and a big globe. On 
the blackboard is a list of place 
names—cities, countries, islands, 
bodies of water, and so on—about 
which the children want to know 
more. Sometimes they have dis- 
covered the names in textbooks 
or in books read outside of class, 
sometimes in news broadcasts or 
current-events lessons. High on 
the list are places where persons 
they know have been in the war. 

Each of the older children se- 
lects a place to tell about, and lo- 
cates it on the map. Reports are 
brief but interesting. If possible, 
they include some unusual fact 
the other children will find easy 
to remember. 

After accounts for the day are 
completed, a brief review helps 
the class to retain what has been 
learned. Primary-grade pupils 
soon are well informed on places 
described by the older children 


and can locate them on the map. 


PLAYGROUND AID 


ELEANOR NEWCOMB 


HEN a large group of chil- 

dren play games together 
on the playground, it is often dif- 
ficult for the players to know who 
is “it.” To aid them, the child 
who has this position at the be- 
ginning of the game is given some 
identifying object to carry, such 
as a brightly colored square of 
cloth. This is passed to each suc- 
cessive person who becomes “it” 
in the course of the game. Some- 
times a conspicuous sleeve band is 
pinned on, depending upon the 
type of game being played. 


NEW ART DESIGNS 

. AMY KING 

peas for some very beautiful 

designs may be obtained for 
study by asking your pupils to 
bring scraps of lace from home. 
White or cream-colored lace may 
be mounted on black construc- 
tion paper; dark lace shows up 
well on a light background. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








INSTRUCTOR TESTS 


ETHEL HULSLANDER 


ACH month I save all the tests 

from THE INsTRUCTOR, past- 
ing them in a loose-leaf book un- 
der the headings of the various 
school subjects and miscellaneous. 
The keys are pasted below the 
corresponding tests so that the an- 
swers will be handy for check- 
ing papers. 

Sometimes I give a test as a sur- 
vey before beginning a new unit. 
The questions often remind me of 
important facts, which otherwise 
might have been omitted from 
the unit. 

After we complete a unit of 
work I give the appropriate test 
for the unit. Often I add ques- 
tions on aspects we have studied. 

A few of the tests we have used 
orally in class for discussion. My 
pupils have especially enjoyed the 
“Did You Know?” drawings with 
their unusual facts. 


WALL DECORATION 


FRANCES CHALLENGER 


os shrubs, rather than 
garden flowers, are usually 
brought to our school, but since 
we have few suitable places for 
vases we had to devise an effective 
way of caring for large sprays of 
blossoms. 

At points where a decoration 
would look well, and not inter- 
fere with maps or pictures, we in- 
sert in the woodwork two or more 
rather large screw eyes, one above 
another and a few inches apart. 
Through the screw eyes we thrust 
a flowering spray, which remains 
upright. To supply moisture, a 
small bottle of water is suspended 
from the lower screw eye with 
wire or string. 

When no shrubs are available, 
the screw eyes are not too con- 
spicuous, and indeed they can be 
used for other purposes, such as 
hanging a chart. 


A PATRIOTIC DESIGN 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Woodrow Wilson Grammar School, Oxnard, California 
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Suggested colors: redavhite-and-blue shields on a white background. 
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FUN IN REVIEW 


ESMA HACKETT 


HEN it is necessary to re- 

\ view a large quantity of 
material, such as vocabulary or 
multiplication tables, this game 
provides a rapid check, while 
holding the attention of the pu- 
pils. If it is used only occasion- 
ally, child interest will be high. 

Drill work is written on cards 
of uniform size. The players sit 
around a table, in the center of 
which lies the pack of cards, face 
down. Each child, in turn, draws 
a card from the top of the pack, 
places it so that it may be seen 
by the group, and gives the an- 
swer if he can. 

A player keeps a card if he 
knows the answer. If he does not 
know it, the answer is given by 
the group and the card is placed 
at the bottom of the pack, to be 
drawn again later on. The teach- 
er, noting which questions are 
missed, can plan for extra drill 
before presenting new material. 

Since the review work is fairly 
well known, no individual child 
wins too often, and several pu- 
pils may hold an equal number 
of cards. 


USING SAWDUST 


VERA LOUISE EASLEY 


ERE is an inexpensive mate- 
H rial that may be used for 
modeling. With sawdust we 
mixed enough flour and water to 
make a mass of a doughy consist- 
ency. Animals were modeled 
from the mixture and later we 
used it to make heads and feet for 
puppets. Now we find that uses 
for this modeling medium are al- 
most limitless, and children enjoy 
working with it immensely. We 
paint the hard, finished products 
with tempera. 


NEAT BLACKBOARDS 


SARAH ELIZABETH ATTAW AY 


uPits and teacher both find it 

difficult to keep blackboard 
writing in straight lines. Since I 
drew guide lines with a black 
wax crayon, our blackboard work 
has improved. The crayon lines 
cannot be seen from a distance. 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INstRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Readm g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 
New York 








_Langua ge 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





How long should a second-grade child 
spend in making a crayon picture that 
is 12 by 18 inches in size? 

If the crayon picture is the first 
sketch to help in making a big chalk 
or painted mural, it may not take 
If the cray- 
on picture is to be a finished product, 
the child may spend as many as five 
half-hour periods, 
hard on the crayons. 
interesting details, 

Some of the most beautiful pictures 
made in the elementary school by any 


more than half an hour. 


He needs to press 
He will plan 


grade are crayon pictures by second- 
graders. These very young pupils have 
imagination, and the patience to do 
a good coloring job. 


° 


Should sixth-grade pupils be encouraged 
to experiment with modeling small por- 
trait busts in clay? 


The average sixth-grader cannot 
A few very 
Others 
can model funny heads or grotesque 


model a naturalistic head. 
talented children can do it. 


ones, and will learn by doing so. 


° 


My pupils are painting a Mexican mu- 
ral. Is it all right for me to let them 
copy a church out of a book? 


Instead of allowing the children to 
copy, | would show them many pic- 
tures of the exteriors of 
churches, calling 


Mexican 
attention to the 
carving, the tile trimming, and the 
shapes of the towers. Then I would 
encourage all members of the class to 
draw churches, inventing designs but 
trying to make them in the spirit of 
Mexico. During an evaluation period, 
I would let the pupils choose the best 
one, and then the child who painted it 
could paint one like it on the mural. 


+ 


How can I help my pupils who are dis- 
satisfied with the faces they draw because 
they don’t look young enough? 


To draw a picture of a young child, 
be sure the head is round and the nose 
very small. The eyes should be half- 
way down in the face, and the mouth 
should not be too close to the chin. 
Show the children pictures to illus- 
trate these points, demonstrate on the 
blackboard, and call their attention 
to real children. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Please tell me how I should go about 
helping my pupils to get real enjoyment 
from good literature. 


First, saturate yourself with chil- 
dren’s literature. Read, reread, and en- 
joy what has been written for them. 

Second, study your pupils so as to 
sclect the type of stories and poems 
which will most appeal to them. 

Third, read aloud frequently to the 
class, and do it in such an interesting 
way that they will enjoy it. 

Fourth, make the library corner the 
most attractive spot in the room. 

The suggestions which follow are 
worth remembering: 

1. When necessary, build a back- 
ground tor understanding and appre- 
ciation of a story to be presented. 

2. Occasionally make a_ pertinent 
comment as you read to the pupils, 
but do not distract attention trom 
the story as given by the author. 

3. Discuss the selection, to make 
the experience a satisfying one. 

4. Encourage dramatization, illus- 
tration, discussion, and memorization 
that is natural and unforced. 

5. Provide many casy books. Try 
to teach literature through reading, 
not reading through literaturt. 

6. Clubs formed among children 
having similar reading interests will 
help them in discussing and sharing 


books they have enjoyed. 
« 


Some of my pupils find our social- 
studies text difficult. Should I have a 
bright pupil read the material aloud? 


I should not consider this a helpful 
procedure, as it causes the pupils who 
are having difficulty to become more 
dependent on others. I suggest that 
for those who need it you find easier 
material about the unit being studied. 
The unit texts published by several 
textbook companies provide interest- 
ing material on almost any unit of 
study adapted for use by pupils of 
different reading abilities. There is 


another possibility: You might try re- 


writing and duplicating the essential 
material for the benefit of the poorer 
readers. ' 

Place the pupils with similar read- 
ing abilities together and have them 
read at their particular ability levels, 
for social studies just as they do for 
basic reading. 
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Is it true that visual materials stimulate 
greater pupil activity in reading, dis- 
cussion, and writing? 

The results of research and expe- 
rience show conclusively that visual 
aids, properly used, do lead pupils to 
read more extensively and to express 
themselves more freely than they oth- 
erwise would. Visual aids give them 
something concrete to talk about and 
furnish a meaningful background for 
reading. 


* 


What are some of the regular duties of 
a coordinator in a school visual-aids 
program’? 


Among the things expected of a 
co-ordinator are these: 

1. Keep in vouch with the sources 
of new materials. 

2. Select, construct, or reconstruct 
material with reference to its place 
in the curriculum and arrange for its 
classification. 

3. Confer with teachers, princi- 
pals, and others who wish to consult 
him regarding visual aids. 

4. Administer the routine of his 
department, making certain that or- 
ders are filled, that records are kept, 
and that materials are sent out in 
good condition. 

5. Follow up breakage and delays 
in transportation, 

6. Supervise the use that is being 
made of the material. 

7. Help with special exhibits. 

8. Make tabular studies of the ex- 
tent of service. 

9. Arrange for the proper adver- 
tisement of available material in terms 
of catalogues, lists, and the like. 

10. Prepare carefully worded rules 
covering the use of materials, which 
will conform to local or other ordi- 
nances, and school-board regulations. 


o 


Please tell me how to overcome the 
glare on the white oilcloth screen which 
we use for classroom slides. 


Glossy surfaces do not make good 
screens. A mat surface is much to 
be preferred. Reverse the oilcloth and 
use the back. You will find it is more 
satisfactory. For an inexpensive type 
of screen we have found that a good 
quality of window-shade material is 
suitable and practical. 





What are some approved methods to use 
in teaching oral and written work in the 
first grade? 


Relatively little written work will 
be done by children in the first grade. 
The teacher will act as secretary for 
the pupils, who will dictate any plans 
they want listed, records they want 
to keep, notes they wish to send, or 
stories they have made and want to 
save. Upon occasion, the pupils will 
copy such things for their own use. 

The oral work of the pupils will be 
carried on with the various activities 
of the school day. They will talk of 
things they have seen on the way to 
school or have done at home. They 
will discuss, retell, and dramatize fa- 
vorite stories, and sometimes make up 
original and fanciful ones. 

Planning group activities, making 
progress reports, and evaluating the 
results of such activities will call for 
simple reporting. There is no sep- 
arate period for such oral language 
work, since it is a part of natural 
schoolroom living. 

Correction of word usage and enun- 
ciation will go along with reading 
instruction or will be given individ- 
ually to the one who makes the error. 


Sd 


I should like suggestions for teaching 
spelling to a slow group of fifth- and 
sixth-graders. 


Provide these slower pupils with 
fewer and easier words than an aver- 
age group would have. Give them 
words that they commonly use in 
their daily lessons or that they would 
need in writing about such interests 
as airplanes or sports. Select the words 
from lower-grade material. 

Take a weekly inventory on ten or 
twelve words. The ones that are 
missed need to be taught in such a 
way that the pupils get a better idea 
of phonetic analysis, syllabication, and 
various word similarities. For jn- 
stance, have the children find the 
little words in football; divide pro- 
peller into its syllables and let them 
think of other words that begin with 
pro or end with pel. 

Encourage every pupil to make a 
dictionary of words he misses, keeping 
a separate page for each beginning 
letter, and urge him to consult his 
list until each word is mastered. 
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HAVE YOU A TEACHING PROB- 
LEM THAT YOU WOULD LIKE 
HELP IN SOLVING? IF SO, MAKE 
USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE. 





BEFORE SENDING A QUESTION 
TO ANY COUNSELOR, SEE DI- 
RECTIONS ON THE FIRST PAGE 
OF THIS DEPARTMENT, PAGE 48. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 

New York, N.Y. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








How can expressing certain numbers as 
aliquot parts of 100 facilitate multipli- 
cation? Should pupils learn this? 


Computations in multiplication and 
division with such numbers as 235, 
3314, 1214, and 1674, are most eas- 
ily done by use of aliquot parts of 
100. For example, a convenient way 
to multiply by 25 is to express this 
number as 14 of 100 and then to per- 
form this operation. In the problem 
730 X25, first multiply 730 by 100, 
which means simply annexing two 
zeros to the number. This product 
(73,000) is 4 times as great as the 
product of 25730; therefore divide 
73,000 by 4 to find the true product. 

Knowing how to use this short cut 
is very desirable when a pupil discov- 
ers it for himself because it shows that 
he has insight iqto number and un- 
derstands the process. But a teacher 
should seldom try to teach such a 
short cut to a class, 


* 


I should like to know what errors a 
pupil is most likely to make in learning 
the process of division. 

There are over 100 different kinds 
of errors which may be made in divi- 
sion, but only three kinds account for 
almost two thirds of the total num- 
ber of errors made. 

In any process, errors due to com- 
binations lead all other kinds. In di- 
vision, errors due to combinations 
in division itself, in multiplication, 
and in subtraction, in that order, rep- 
resent about 40 per cent of the total 
number of errors. 

The next major cause of errors re- 
sults from a faulty use of zero when 
it is final in the quotient only, as in 
the example, 3)961. The answer to 
this example is frequently given as 
32 rl, instead of 320 rl. 

The third major source of error, as 
illustrated below, results from faulty 
use of the remainder. 

195 11 
3) 72 3) 72 
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In each case the remainder is larger 
than the divisor. In the first example, 
after the first step is completed, the 
next figure of the dividend is brought 
down and the division process goes on 
until there is a remainder less than 
the divisor. In the second example, 
the remainder alone is used as a new 
partial dividend until the last step. 


I am planning a unit on bread, featur- 
ing wheat, corn, and soybeans. Please 
make some suggestions relative to it. 


As in any food study, there should 
be much actual use of grain products 
in cooking activities. For example, 
the children might prepare Indian 
piki bread or muffins. Make sure that 
your studies carry over into the homes 
and improve the children’s diets. 

You will find information for 
yourself and suggestions for activities 
in “Mr. Soybean Goes to School,” a 
middle-grade unit published in THE 
Instructor for February 1943, and 
in Grains, No. 56 in The Instructor 


Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. 
Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; 
$.30). The latter contains a good 


bibliography on wheat and corn. 
* 


My sixth grade is studying all the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. W hat 
shall 1 teach about the West Indies? 


Do not spend too much time on the 
West Indies. They are relatively un- 
important as compared with Canada, 
Mexico, and Central and South Amer- 
ica. You will find the Pan American 
Union in Washington, D.C., your best 
source of information. Write them 
telling the grade you teach, and ask 
about free and low-cost material. Ge- 
ographies and encyclopedias are help- 
ful. In normal times travel bureaus 
will generally supply useful material. 
You can find names and addresses in 
the advertising sections of magazines. 
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I want to teach a unit on the history of 
records, and I shall appreciate any sug- 
gestions that you may make. 


Begin with very primitive records, 
such as Indian picture writing and 
knotted cords, and carry the history 
through ancient manuscript writing 
up to present-day printing. 

Pupils should know about the use 
‘of wax and clay tablets, papyrus, and 
parchment, and finally paper. Sam- 
ples of all these can be made by the 
pupils. They may also make and bind 
simple books. 

For your informational background 
material use the following: 

Social Studies; Intermediate Grades, 
Book I, by Herbert B. Bruner and 
C. M. Smith (Charles E. Merrill Co., 
Inc., New York 16; $1.28). 

Writing Materials of the Bible (In- 
dustrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st St., New York 27; $.40). 

For the handcraft, consult Indus- 
trial Arts for Elementary Schools, by 
F. G. Bonser and Lois C. Mossman 
(Macmillan Co., New York; $2.75). 


In planning for the music to include in 
next year’s curriculum, | am wondering 
what to do about listening lessons. 


If you have a good phonograph, 
you will want to include some periods 
in which the pupils will listen to rec- 
ords of music by well-known com- 
posers. Try to have marches, songs, 
lullabies, waltzes, and other simple, 
tuneful melodies. But if you do not 
have a good record player and good 
records, I advise little of that type. 
The badly produced music some chil- 
dren have to listen to is appalling. 

Fortunately nowadays fine music 
can be heard daily on the radio. Send 
to the large networks for advance 
publicity on programs. Select at least 
one a week to recommend to the chil- 
dren. Perhaps, if your group is small, 
you may be able to arrange to listen 
to a program together. 

Be sure to discuss in advance what 
the children are going to hear and 
give them plenty of opportunity aft- 
erward to express their reactions to 
what they heard. Perhaps some of 
them will be interested enough to read 
about the lives of the composers. 


+ 


Where should the so-called monotones 
be placed when a grade is being grouped 
for singing? 


They should sit wherever they can 
hear the good singing group best and 
where it is most convenient for the 
teacher to give them individual help. 
Some teachers place the listeners— 
a better name to call the unmatching 
group—along the side of the room 
beside the best singing group. Some 
seat them across the front. Some 
place each listener just in front of a 
best singer, scattered about the room. 
A row up and down the aisle from 
the best singing group also answers 
the purpose. 


Sf 


How many songs should the pupils in a 
lower grade have learned by the end of 
the school year? 


The pupils in any lower grade can 
learn one hundred easy songs or more 
during a school year. There are many 
occasions when children can review 
a short song. Some of these oppor- 
tunities are overlooked by teachers. 
For example, in a second-grade room 
which I was visiting recently, the 
children sang two short songs, both in 
the same key, while they were chang- 
ing seats for music class. The teacher 
gave the pitch before they started to 
move. And during the long period of 
getting into wraps for dismissal, they 
sang song after song. 
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We plan to have open house for parent 
at the end of the year. How can w> 
how what we have done in science? 


Exhibit simple experiments whic!: 
children have performed. Let chil- 
dren appoint committees to explain 
these experiments, as well as the con- 
tents of any notebooks which they 
have made. Parents will be interested 
to examine textbooks used by the pu- 
pils. Show any photographs of their 
work and any booklets, drawings, col- 
lections, murals, and charts which 
they have made or accumulated. Ap- 
point groups to give talks to describe 
the science work. Some schools have 
found parents interested in seeing a 
film on some phase of the science pro- 
gram. A regular science class held 
for parents to observe might be good 


° 


Do you recommend having pupils make 
collections in connection with their 
science work? 

Collections of insects, shells, and 
other science materials may be made 
to serve very useful purposes. When 
pupils voluntarily make such collec- 
tions because of their interest, the 
are usually also eager to find out about 
the material which they have collect- 
ed. Consequently much learning may 
take place. The interest often spreads 
in a class, and a collection by an indi- 
vidual pupil sometimes generates in- 
terest on the part of a whole class. 


- 


Several cocoons have been brought into 
our room. How can we use them to in- 
crease our knowledge of science? 


Let your study be guided by the 
questions that the children ask. The 
following are some of the problems 
that may be expressed after hearing 
such questions. They may be easily 
organized into a unit of study. Where 


did the cocoons come from? What 
will happen to the cocoons? How 
should they be cared for? What are 


some of the different kinds of moths 
that come from cocoons? How can 
you tell what kind of moth will come 
out of a cocoon? How do insects 
that make cocoons change as they 
grow? How can you tell whether 
the insect inside the cocoon is alive? 

The following activities will help 
to solve the problems: (1) reading 
about moths and cocoons, (2) observ- 
ing the cocoons and moths, (3) look- 
ing for other cocoons and moths, (4) 
caring for the cocoons, (5) examin- 
ing an empty cocoon to see how it is 
made, (6) raising silkworm larvae or 
other larvae to watch them make 
cocoons, 
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The SHOES that Point. 
lamour 


In black—in white 

for day or night. 

Glamorous 

versatile shoes 

designed to fit your every mood. 
Round-the-clock comfort 

pairing beauty and duty— 
winging your feet 





through daytime and night time hours, 
Truly feminine shoes 

to live in—to work in—to play in! 
Write for name of your nearest dealer. 


Priced from 
$6.95 to $7.95 


(Slightly higher 
west of Denver 


A , ip ypeniler, 


FOOT REST 


SHOES 


> 





THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














... and when the 
fail term starts have 
the school lunchroom 


Dari" ‘ I 


ae », fresh dairy drink is energy rich—chock full of 

milk solids! Your very best way to make cer- 
tain that the children always inclyde a good supply 
of milk protein and milk calcium with the lunches! 


Daré- Rich is bottled and delivered by 


your local dairy —and is handled in the lunchrooms 







just as you would any other fresh dairy drink 
L 
401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 


,* 
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Turning the Tables 
on Jack 
(Continued from page 46) 


ANN—Just what, to be exact? 

Jack—I went to gather my eggs, 
and—there—wasn’t—a—one. 

HAROLD—Not a one! 

patty—How odd! 

yacK—Odd? It’s worse than odd. 
It’s so bad that I may not be able to 
go on the camping trip. 

ANN—That js a worry. 


BETTY—Maybe the. new people 
across the alley took them. 

ALICE—Or maybe a rat. 

(Girls laugh.) 

yack (crossly)—It’s not funny. 


I've planned all spring for this trip, 
and the very last day I'm supposed to 
have my money I don’t get any eggs. 
I need three more dozen. (He throws 
himself into a chair. ) 

JUNE—Maybe they scooted down 
a hole. 

yack (mumbling)—As if egg; 
could jump from their nests. 

BETTY—Maybe they sprouted wing 
and flew out the window. 

JACK (jumping up indignantly) — 
The windows are shut, besides— 

ALICE (interrupting )—Maybe they 
rolled away for the week end. 

JACK (looking sus picious )—Say , 
what's cooking? 

patty—We hope not the eggs! 

yack (angrily)—You girls have 
done something with them. You fe 


guilty. If you've broken any— 
BETTY (vaily)—Have we? Are 
we? Did we? 
ALIcE—Fe fi fo fum. I smell eggs. 


Do you want some? 
yack—See here! You can’t play 
tricks like this on me. 

RETTY—Can’t we? Well, Jack, 
you ve been playing jokes for a long 
time to show us how! Have you fo~ 
gotten that onion? Do y: 
the lemonade and the cockleburs? 

jackK—Yes, but girls, 
ferent! This is dreadfully serious! 

ALICE—Very different! 

PATTY—And very, 


u remembe: 


this is dif 


very serious! 


peTtY—Jack, we'll bargain with 


you. Find my pocketbook, promise 
not to tease us for six months, and 
well tell you where your eggs are. 

yune—In six months maybe he'll 
forget how to tease. 

ANN—Let’s hope so. 

JACK (sighing )—You have me cor- 
nered. I'll promise! (He u alks to the 
plant and takes the pocketbook from 
the foliage. He hands it to Betty.) 

BETTY—Thank you, Jack. 

yackK—Now that the pocketbook 
question is settled, what about the 
eggs? 

BETTY—The eggs are hidden in ,this 
room, and you'll find them by play- 
ing a game. When you get near any, 
someone will call hot. Ready? 

tack (nods)—Help me, Harold. 

(The girls sit comfortably in their 
chairs, Alice on the edge of the cush- 
ioned one, watching the boys scramble 
about for the CRgS.) 

BETTY—Hot! 

HAROLD—Whoops! One carton. 
(Pulls it from the market basket, and 
opens lid.) Six eggs! 

paATTY—Hot! 

yack—Another carton! (Discov- 
ers it behind books, and peeps in- 
side.) Another six! 

ALICE—Hot. 





HAROLD—Lucky me! (Takes | 
carton from beneath the cushion, ¢ 
lifts lid.) A half dozen! 

JUNE—Hot! 

HAROLD (finds two cartons uni 
the sewing on the table, and ope 
them)—Here is a whole dozen. 

ANN—Hot! 

yack (spies the carton in th 
wastebasket, and lifts the lid) —On 
five? I need one more egg. 

BETTY—Hunt for it. 

(Hunting, Jack finds the two eg 

yack—Look. (Holds up the eg; 
then puts one in bis carton, and | 
the other on the table.) Come oy 
Harold, let’s get the eggs over ¢ 
Mr. Johnson before these smart git 
decide they want egg sandwiches. 

(Betty nods to Alice and motion 
to her pocketbook. Alice opens it 
takes out a small package and thrus 
it into Jack’s hand.) 

ALICE—For your 
from Betty and me. 

JACK (surprised, opens package ani 
grins)—Oh, boy, a pocket compas 
Just what I wanted. Thanks heaps. 

(The boys exit noisily through doo 
at left just as Mrs. Allen enter 
through door at right. The girls a 
whispering and giggling in a group. 

MRS. ALLEN—Has something im- 
portant happened, girls? 

BETTY—Yes! Jack has promised hi 
won't tease us for six months! 

MRS. ALLEN (astonished )—Really? 





camping tri 


A Flag Ritual 


(Continued from page 44) 


INTERROGATOR—Why do we salute 
the flag? 

PUPILS—Because we desire to hon- 
or it. 

INTE RROGATOR—Why do we hon« 
it? 

puptL_s—Because it stands for liber 
ty, justice, and equal opportunities i 
life for all those who live under it 
folds. 

INTERROGATOR—How can we best 
show our devotion to the flag? 

pupits—By becoming law-abidin 
and patriotic citizens of our country. 

INTERROGATOR—W ho are the ene: 
mies of the flag? 

pupi.s—All persons who strike a 
our flag by force of arms or by break- 
ing the laws that have been made t 
preserve our liberties. Those who sell 
their votes or buy the votes of others 
or in any way violate a public trust 
are even more dangerous enemies than 
those who would openly fire upo 
our flag. 

INTERROGATOR—W hat are our du: 
ties as citizens? 

puPits—Always to defend the hon- 
or of the flag at the ballot box; neve' 
to sell our votes or buy the votes 0! 
others or permit the election laws « 
be broken if within our power 
prevent; not to remain silent if Ww 
know of dishonesty in public affair 
but to put forth every effort to bring 
about the punishment of those wh 
are guilty of such crimes; always ' 
remember that first of all we a 
American citizens whose duty it is! 
place the welfare of our country abovi 
selfish greed or personal ambition. 

At the conclusion of this ritual d 
sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” © 
signal, all the pupils about-face an! 
march out to band music. 
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The Louisville & Nashville Railroad in 1944 
received $225,000,000 as income, principally 
from carrying freight, passengers, express 
and mail. 

Here’s what it did with the money: 
$84,700,000 went to 34,200 employes in wages 
$63,700,000 to the public in taxes 

$23,100,000 to industry for materials 

$12,300,000 for depreciation and amortization 
$10,700,000 for locomotive fuel 





$8,000,000 to bondholders for interest 
$8,190,000 to stockholders for dividends 


These plus certain minor charges amounted to 
$215,000,000, leaving a balance of $10,000,- 
000 to apply on debt reduction, improvements 
to property, and for other purposes. The bal- 
ance represents only 1.9% of the L&N’s 
investment in property, amounting to nearly 
$540,000,000. 


Thus, all interests of the South—homes, fam- 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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What would YOU do with 
$200,000,000 ? 





ilies, schools, merchants, mines, industries— 
benefited from L&N disbursements and serv- 
ice. For 95 years, The Old Reliable has had the 
privilege and obligation of cooperating in the 
South’s development. When peace comes, it 
will improve its service and multiply its effort. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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® FREE Ke prints “Take Tito Cups of Copper Flour” 
Le ke ee 
GENERAL ‘oi  _Ueparfment of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me reprints, for classroom use, of your picture story, “Take Two Cups 
ot Copper Flour’’—which appeared in. the, May issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


ite. 


Name 





Address = - 





aA June 45-IN-83 
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© FREE Audio-Visual Aids Catalog 


DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. 1-84, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


“) Please maif me a copy of your new 1945 Free catalog of now available visual teaching 
equipment and the name of the authorized DeVry School Supply Dealer nearest me. 


Please send me your new Free catalog of Educational and Entertainment Films. 


Name sas ceciveeee ee WHOM A Se _ Position 
School rebncndecegecentens soon teee- opener 
City oY ST a “—- a 


June 45-IN-99 
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® WORLD AIR ROUTES Classroom Wall Map 
AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
Please send me I copies of “World, Air Routes,” a S-color, 42” x 50”, world map 
showing post-war air coutes and inclyding a chronological history of aviation and an airline 
time-distant chart. | @nclose “° ~ ©”. TSPOO per copy prepaid.) 
Name — a debince phar indict papreguaregeqnpens~ennccsansanacuocensencccoeennenesseneses 
Street or R.D 4 ren | 
City Zone State 


June 45-IN-70 
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@ NEED Funlls for Summer? 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY, Dept._105F, Sioux City 2, lowa 


Please send me, without obligation, yewr “Borrow by Mail” Plan for Teachers. 


Name - 


Street or R.D 


City gonentagh <weegetine- & 4 .State 


ne 45-IN-85 
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@® FREE Visual Education Manual 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo 31, New York 


Piease send me your manual, “Opaque Projection—-A New Frontier in Teaching,” and also in- 
formation about the Spencer VA scope which projects both lantern slides AND photo- 
graphs, charts, printed pages, an f Opaque materi 


Name 


Address 
June 45-IN-81 
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7 , . . 
® FREE For Bulletin-Board Posting 
LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 
Please send me, without cost, g'reprintyof your. factual message, “What would YOU do with 


$200,000,000?" on page 5! of-this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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© SEATWORK¢> Ready-tu Hectograph ' 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING/ COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me one copy of “Hectographed Seatwork for Primary Grades.” 
I enclose $1.00 in full payments tue yoo are an INSTRUCTOR subscriber, send only $.80.) 


Name 


Address ARS OE | ee anew 
June 45-IN-28 
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® WALL DISPLAY On*high ay Transportation 


GREYHOUND INFORMA TIGNEEENTER, Rdom" 200, 113 St. Clair Atal, WE Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me, for\my classroom, a copy of “Highway Transportation on Parade,” your full- 
color historical wall display. 1! encigse 19 cents. 
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Janet Comes to the 
Rescue 
(Continued from page 18) 


In the next morning's mail was a 
note from Grandfather. “I have had 
a chance to be a guide for a camping 
party, so we shall stay another week,” 
he wrote. “David is learning to be 
a good fisherman, and he will enjoy 
the extra trip up the mountain.” 

Janet was disappointed. She went 
restlessly into the workshop and sat 
down on the green stool. 

Suddenly she remembered. “Oh, 
the ten animals—they won't be done 
in time!” she cried in dismay. “May- 
be Dave forgot. But even if he didn’t 
forget he couldn’t come home, be- 
cause Grandfather decided to be a 
guide. Oh, dear! Dave will feel sor- 
ry, Aunt Edith will be disappointed, 
and those ten children won't have 
their toys!” 

Janet picked up the jig saw care- 
fully. “I Anow 1 could do them,” 
she thought. “I have watched Dave 
so often.” 

She looked at the outlines her 
brother had made of the rhinoceros, 
elephant, deer, tiger, and zebra. She 
chose the elephant and started sawing 
very slowly. For a few minutes the 
saw went smoothly as she kept a tight 
grasp on the board, but her hands 
were perspiring with the effort. She 
must not spoil David's tools or waste 
his small supply of wallboard. Sud- 
denly her hand slipped and the saw 
cut a jagged piece out of the animal's 
head. The elephant was spoiled! 

Janet began to cry. “I'm not a 
good carpenter after all,” she thought 
disappointedly “and I boasted to Dave 
that [ knew just how to use the tools. 
| had better stick to making dolls’ 
clothes and practicing on the piano.” 

She stopped crying as a new idea 
came to her. Practicing, that was it! 
She couldn’t play a piece on the piano 
all at once, and hadn't Mother taught 
her to practice sewing easy things 
first? 

She looked around for some scraps 
of wood. On these she drew lines: 
a square, a triangle, a simple house. 
Carefully she began to saw again. 
When Mother called her to dinner, she 
had made something that looked al- 
most like a dog. 

Two days later she received a letter 
from David. “Please open my bank,” 
he wrote, “and see whether there is 
enough moncy to buy toys for the ten 
children. Send it to Aunt Edith and 
tell her I’m sorry I didn’t get home in 
time to finish the animals. 
didn’t start soon enough.” 

At the end of the week David came 
home, brown as a chestnut and en- 
thusiastic about fishing and mountain 
climbing. “You would have liked it,” 
he said to Janet. “It’s too bad that 
[ had all the fun.” 

Janet smiled. It seemed so good to 
have him home again. “There is a 
letter for you from Aunt Edith,” she 
told him. 

“Oh, I meant to ask you what you 
did about the toys,” said Dave. He 
opened the letter and began to read: 
“ “The animals were the best you have 
ever done, and the children loved 
them. Each ¢hild gave his animal a 
name, and when I told them that a 
boy named David made them, one lit- 
tle chap named his giraffe for you! 


I guess I 











The animals were so late in gettin, 
here that I began to wonder whether 
you had forgotten. Buc I might hay 
known you would keep your word.’ ” 

David looked up. “But! didn 
only half of them were done—dido’ 
you buy the toys? Whar happened?” 

“1 made them,” Janec contessed 
“There wasn't enough money to buy 
toys, so I practiced until | could mak, 
the animals right. | sawed and sawed 
on scraps and then | painted. Come 
down to the workshop and | will show 
you some extra ones that [ made. | 
didn’t harm your tools, and I liked 
being a lady carpenter.” 

David looked around the workshop. 
Everything was in place, and on the 
table were a dog and cat, perfectl 
made and neatly painted. 

“That's Tillie the cat and Tollic 
the dog,” said Janet. 

“You did a good job,” said David, 
examining them. “T'll write to Aunt 
Edith and tell her how you helped. 
Tomorrow I'll find some wood and 
help you start a doll bed. From now 
on we'll be workshop partners.” 


Experience Is the Vital 
Spark 


(Continued from page 13) 


interdependence of men, plants, and 
animals. They have respect for the 
land and a realization of the func- 
tions of soil fertility, of moisture, and 
of sunshine in gardening and farming. 
They know birds and flowers, winds 
and clouds, and the sky at night. 
Their experiences in mechanical sci- 
ence have been of narrower range, but 
they know the workings of farm 
machinery and of some houschold 
conveniences. They understand the 
importance of transportation and 
communication to farm life. 
Moreover, rural children have had 
extensive participation and responsi- 
bility in family-group activities, both 
in work and in recreation. Because of 
their isolation from other children 
they have had to develop self-reliance 
in devising individual and small-group 
play activities. They recognize the 
dependence of their own community 
upon others for recreational resources 
and for such services as radio, tcle- 
phone, and clectricity. They have, 
also, some appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of all people: within the 
family ‘group; between various com- 
munities; between states and coun- 
tries in the exchange of commodities. 
From this background a_ rural 
teacher can develop new understand- 
ings of community living in the local 
and in the broader sense, new apprect- 
ations of the interrelations of com- 
munities, and : new consciousness of 
the part which government plays 12 
promoting the “good neighbor’ at- 
titude toward other countries and 
toward the world community which 
we envision for the future. The rural 
children of today can be led to ac- 
quire attitudes which will make them 
valuable as contributing citizens i 
the wider community of tomorrow. 
We who are rural teachers should 
become sensitive to these distinctiv' 
experiences of our pupils. In ever) 
lesson we teach, let us try to “plus 
to the vital current available 
us, and light the lamp of learning 
with its power. 
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»R Moving one ton one mile by rail, the 
average charge—and note that word 


“average” —is less than one cent. 


0.K., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like selling 
a passenger ticket? ‘Take the number of 
tons, the number of miles, the average 
charge, and figure it out? 


We wish it could be that easy. But here 
is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD 
WORTH WORTH 


$100,000 | $10,000 
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Some freight is cheap, heavy, little subject 
lo loss and damage. Some is valuable, light 
and bulky, difficult, risky and expensive to 
handle. Such differences in the character 
of freight call for differences in rate mak- 
ing. No one would suppose that charges 
should be the same on a ton of coal as on 
aton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so much 
higher than they are now that such com- 
modities could not move over the long 
distances we have in this country and be 
sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valuable 
articles can be much higher than the aver- 
age without making any appreciable dif- 
ference in the price at which they are sold. 
So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at the 
same time meet the necessary costs to 








~ 6 


the railroad of doing the job, there came 
to be these differences in freight rates— 
with the result that shippers, railroads 
and the public benefit from the amazingly 
wide distribution and use of all sorts of 
commodities all over America. 


“‘Prices’’ tailored to the 
public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all over 
the country, and under all sorts of condi- 
tions. If those prices, as a whole, are too 
low, the railroads won't be able to meet 
the costs of doing business. But if trans- 
portation is priced too high, the traffic 
doesn’t move—and that is not good for 
either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It is 
to the interest of every railroad to build 
up the area it serves. It wants to encourage 
the growth of in- 
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What does it cost 
lo stupa lon aie?” 


every other type of business. Rates are 
figured out for just that purpose—to meet 
the needs of commerce —and are revised 
to respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I.C.C. comes in 
Many years ago, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established to prevent 
undue discrimination in railroad rates as 
between shippers and communities, and 
to see that rates are “just and reasonable.” 


All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion between 
the railroads and shippers. All rates are 
published, are filed with the I.C.C., and 
are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the 1.C.C, 








step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of I.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 


This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood the 
test of time—and no man who has made a 
sincere and expert study of the problem has 
found a better system for all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


on)? AMERICAN RAILROADS 


All lnited t for Victory 
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Arithmetic Learnings 
(Continued from page 14) 


USE OF ARITHMETIC 


Together with understanding, the 
habit of using arithmetic was earlier 
referred to as one of the major out- 
comes commonly neglected in evalua- 
tion. This outcome of use is difficult, 
if not impossible, to test, even by 
questions which seem to call for prac- 
tical judgments. For example, con- 
sider the following problem: 

Four different stores sell the same 
kind, size, and quality of oranges in 
different ways. If Store A charges at 
the rate of $.40 a dozen, Store B at 
4 for $.15, Store C at $.03 each, and 
Store D at 3 for $.10, which store sells 
them cheapest? For a dozen, how 
much less does it charge than the 
next more expensive store? 

Offhand, it might seem that this 
was a very practical question, and yet 
the pupil’s success in answering it 
has no clear significance in relation 
to the habit of using arithmetic. We 
may assume that pupils who miss the 
item will not use their arithmetic in 
the corresponding practical situation; 
but this may be true also of children 
who get the correct answer. As a 
matter of fact, in such situations, the 
issue often is complicated by other 
considerations. The highest price, 
even, might prove truly economical. 
Thus, a dozen oranges bought at $.45 
at Store B, which is close at hand or 
which delivers goods, may be a better 
buy than a dozen bought for $.36 at 
Store C, which has neither of these 
advantages. 

One aspect of the habit of use is 
sensitivity to absurdities. We may 
ask the following question on a test: 

The left front tire on Mr. Fry’s 
automobile wore out after traveling 
18,559 miles. How far may Mr. Fry 
expect to be able to go on the ocher 
three tires if they were purchased at 
the same time? 

Here again neither failure nor suc- 
cess is very reliable as a guide. The 
child who obtains his answer by mul- 
tiplying 18,559 by 3 will probably 
not be inclined to use arithmetic to 
satisfy personal needs; but can we be 
sure that the child who detects the 
absurdity of the question will do so? 
It seems clear that sound evidence 
respecting the habit of use must be 
obtained for the most part by em- 
ploying evaluation devices other than 
tests. 


VARIETY IN PROCEDURES 


The procedure most commonly used 
in evaluating—the paper-and-pencil 
test—has its merits as well as its limi- 
tations. It should not be discarded 
merely because it is not adapted to 
the evaluation of all arithmetical out- 
comes. Instead, it should be supple- 
mented by other procedures, such as 
observation, the interview, and the 
examination of work products. 

Observation is especially useful 
when children are busy at their seats, 
or at the blackboard, with arithmeti- 
cal tasks. Hesitation on their part 
usually means some difficulty; errors 
can be noted as soon as they appear 
and so be prevented from becoming 
habitual; immature work processes 
can be detected, and pupils can be 
led to adopt better ones. 


Opportunities for observation cay 
be multiplied if once or twice a week 
the class period is turned into super. 
vised study, and if part of each peri. 
od is devoted to the same kind of 
activity. Observation is useful, too, 
outside the arithmetic period. By this 
method it is frequently possible t 
evaluate the extent to which pupi| 
are acquiring the habit of using their 
arithmetic. If they naturally emplo, 
arithmetical terms and processes in 
the history and the geography period, 
or in connection with activity unit; 
or in relating persona! happenings, th 
teacher may safely infer that they ar 
attaining this important learning ow- 
come. 

For the purpose of diagnosis and 
remedial instruction, the interview js 
unquestionably the most fruitful of 
our evaluation procedures. It can re. 
veal not only the place of the diff- 
culty, but also the nature of it. |i 
the difficulty is one of understanding, 
the interview will disclose this fac: 
at once. And when the real source 
of the trouble is known, appropriate 
remedial methods virtually suggest 
themselves. 

Work products frequently provide 
valuable evidence of success in mas- 
tering arithmetical processes and of 
development of the habit of use. 
Arithmetic papers collected after the 
assignment of seatwork should pe- 
riodically be scrutinized to discover 
learning difficulties, cumbersome and 
immature processes, and the like 
Written reports, collections, and 
products resulting from projects and 
activity units—regardless of thei: 
main subject-matter interest—offe: 
many occasions for the use of arith 
metic. The teacher should observ: 
whether pupils recognize and utiliz 
these occasions. If they do, they ar 
acquiring the habit of use. If the) 
do not, the teacher should point out 
some of the neglected opportunities 
Eventually this should make pupil 
aware of, and sensitive to, the po 
tentialities of arithmetic. 


PURPOSES TO BE SERVED 


The purpose of evaluation whic! 
needs to be emphasized everlasting)) 
is its contribution to the improve 
ment of instruction. We do no 
evaluate simply to “mark” pupils— 
thus informing them and the parents 
of their progress and providing a bash 
for promoting or failing them. Thes 
purposes are real and worth while, bu 
they are primarily administrative 
character. From the standpoint 6! 
the teacher-pupil relationship, evalu 
ation should provide various mean’ 
for the continuous betterment 0! 
learning conditions. 

Tests and other evaluation proce- 
dures which are designed to giv’ 
teacher and pupil new insights into 
their common problems must & 
planned with that end in view, an 
must usually be planned by the teach- 
er herself. The teacher must alway! 
keep in mind the particular outcome 
which she is trying to evaluate as wel 
as the particular purpose of the evalu 
ation. Undertaken in this way, clas 
room evaluation can be one of th 
most important factors in the success 
ful teaching of arithmetic. 
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Little Red Hen Does Her Bit 


(Continued from page 18) 


wanted. The storekeeper was pleased. 
“Fine!” he said. “That is what every- 
body should get.” 

“Yes,” said Little Red Hen, “that 
js just what everybody should get.” 

“Here it is,” said the storekeeper. 

“Thank you,” said Little Red Hen. 
She put it in her basket, covered it 
carefully with the paper, and walked 
home. 

It was almost evening when she re- 
turned. All of the barnyard friends 
were standing near the henyard wait- 
ing for her, full of curiosity. They 
wondered what she got while she was 
in town. 

“Moo, moo, moo! We missed you,” 
said Mrs. Brown Cow. 

“Thank you,” said Little Red Hen. 

“Quack, quack, quack! We're glad 
to see you back,” said Mrs. White 
Duck politely. 

“I'm glad to be back,” said Little 
Red Hen. 

“Neigh, neigh, neigh! Where have 
you been today?” asked Old Bill, the 
horse. 

“ve been to town to get some- 
thing everybody should get,” said 
Little Red Hen. 

Mr. Red Rooster eyed the basket 
curiously. ““Cock-a-doodle-doo! Say, 
what did you do?” he asked. 

“Something everybody should do,” 
said Little Red Hen, as she started on 
toward the henhouse. But Chum, the 
inquisitive puppy, got in her way. 
He was far too curious to be polite. 
“Bowwow, wow! Please tell us; come 
on now, he teased. 


Little Red Hen laughed. “All 
right,” she said, “I'll not only tell 
you but I'll show you.” She set the 
basket down and they all crowded 
closer. She lifted the clean paper care- 
fully and they peeped in. The basket 
seemed to be empty! 

“Bowwow, wow! You've only 
fooled us now,” whined Chum. 

“Moo, moo, moo! I didn’t think 
that of you,” said Mrs. Brown Cow. 
She shook her head and turned to 
walk away. 

“Neigh, neigh, neigh! It’s quite a 
good joke, I say!” laughed Old Bill, 
and Mrs. Brown Cow turned back 
again. 

“Quack, quack, quack! You wait 
till we pay you back!” warned 
Mrs. White Duck with a good-natured 
smile. 

“Cock-a-doodle doo! Such a fool- 
ish thing to do!” scoffed Mr. Red 
Rooster derisively. 

“I'm not fooling you,” said Little 
Red Hen, reaching into the basket. 
“There is something in the basket. 
It’s small but it’s valuable. And it 
proves that I have done my bit for 
my country!” 

She held up a small piece of blue 
paper. The others crowded closer to 
see. “Oh, a War Stamp!” they said 


approvingly. “Wasn’t that a fine 
thing to do!” 
“Yes,” said Little Red Hen, “I 


told you it was something everybody 
should do and something everybody 
should get.” Then she took up her 
basket and went on to her house. 
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provide essential service on 
these important water routes 
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1845-1945 
SERVING CANADA'S 
GREAT INLAND 











. peed every ship of our two fleets 
on the vital waterways at the 
heart of the continent is serving the 
war. Freighters carry enormous ton- 
nages of ore and fuel to war plants. 


bf They speed grain and equipment across 


the Great Lakes and down the St. 
Lawrence River to the seaboard. 

Our passenger liners are busy carry- 
ing thousands of essential travelers East 





they'll find fun, friendship, beauty—by Highway 

















and West, and thousands of service 
mgn and women on furlough and civil- 
ians on healthful shipboard vacations 
across the Lakes or down the beautiful 
St. Lawrence from Niagara to the 
Saguenay 

Whether or not you plan to visit 
Canada soon, why not familiarize your- 
self with her inland water trips? A 
descriptive folder will be sent on re- 
quest. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 








Just as American men and women have worked side-by-side 
in the shock of battle—as they have toiled together in the din 
of war plants—so they will one day re-discover the magnifi- 
cent land for which they have fought . . . still side-by-side! 


They will make their re-discoyery trips by highway—because 
only the highways intimately reveal the lovely hidden places, 
the jewelled lakes and singing trout streams, the National 
Parks that are the heritage of every American. 


Millions will go by Greyhound—because Greyhound will 
offer a finer type of highway travel than this old world has 
ever known. That will include luxurious new-type coaches, 
better terminals and post-house facilities, new expense-paid 


tours that will make travel more carefree than ever before. 


NEW SUPER-COACHES LIKE THIS 


are more than a dream... they are 
shaping up right now in practical mod- 
els that will be even further refined 
and improved for post-war travel. 
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“NATURE REAL” 


Clearest of black and white detail: . . 
splendor of natural color. . . brilliant, 
cock steady, kind to the eyes .. . The 
ultimate of sound, whether it be clear, 
intelligible conversation or the full 
majesty of a symphony from the high- 
est notes of the violin to the deepest 
tones of the bassoon—this you get 
‘‘Nature Real’’ with the new DeVRY 
16mm. Sound-on- Film Projector. 
DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 



















Only 4-time win- 
ner of Army-Navy 
“EB” award for mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 


Separate oupier, ond, speaker 
brovide: P.A 


. facilities, 
fel dicii f Bee) bm.’ pon OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT... 


. SINCE 1913 





If ever beauty needed to be brought into the 
life of the child, it is needed today. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


for use in school and home. Hundreds of 
subjects from which to select;—art, sculp- 
ture, noted people, etc. 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 3'%. TWO CENT SIZE, 
544 x8. TEN CENT SIZE, 10x 12, for 60 cents’ 
worth or more of any one of these three sizes. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 beautiful pictures for children, or 30 art subjects, 
each 5% x 8, no two alike. 
64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, for 15 cents, including 
lists of miniature colored pictures. Send for a copy, and during the summer, plan your 
picture study for next season. A leaflet “Our Own Course in Picture Study” suggested 
for the first eight years in school, with sumple picture, for a 3c stamp. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 





Agrora 


Guido Ren: 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT 


Elementary Schools. Good 






fy for Certified Grapho- Analyst 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send € A fa to$l 
AGENCY for information. Member Ng ee 


‘ession. 
credit fields, police departments, courts, 


— : 535 F . padia rivate ce as Personal Prob- 

wome OFFICE: ag = Fifth ow wand Voce te prs on 

25 €. JACKSON Bivo, “ew OF uy yde ie onndiiketretedGeupho-Amivet FRER, 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, 


Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC 











Wash. || 
| 


ECM JOPLIN, MO 








lhe opportunities for teachers to secure posi- 
tions excellent professionally and financially 
are the greatest we have ever known, It is our 
aim to render the best service possible to both 
administrator and teacher. Our service is 
nation-wide. ( Member NUALT. A.) 


1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
West including Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington. Grades $1800—$2200, H. S. $2000— 
$3000. Free Enrollment. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 








a 


——.. ws 
"Rot CAY ITT TEAC CHERS' 


AGENC 


410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLOG ian CoLo 








We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


” years superior placement service 


Established 1874 





ALASKA and THE WEST 
Good Teachers needed for Fall vacancies. Every 
State in our territory faces serious shortage. Unusual 
opportunities for advancement. Alaska to California. 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 





Superintendents’, ‘Teachers’, and Trustees’ 
Best Friend. 


Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Address, 939 So. 12th East, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


PAUL YATES 2m geimatittas seme ieee 
*HUGHES ics” 


CLARK-BREWE 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


Yergensen Teachers 
Agency 


Katheryn Yergensen, Mgr. 





Dept. N 





25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
You never before had such an opportunity to advance pro- 
fessionally and financially You probably never will have 
such an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it? 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 





NEW YORK [MINNEAPOLIS] SPOKANE 
Fiati Pala Cc 


KANSAS Mag hf Mo. 
N.Y. 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Normal cS ritic and | Supervisory positions. 
er Oo} A. 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, Boulder, Colo. The ureatest teacher placement bureau in the 


West We work the Weet fully. We will make 60 application pic- 
0 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enro!iment. Once a member always a member 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


434 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattie 1, Washington. Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries. 


TEACHERS WANTED, WHAT’S YOUR I. 


if you want @ position WRITE US. If you want Discover personality strengths, special abilities, intelli- 
~ S - gence. Take simple tests mailed you. Psychologists (Ph.D.) 
By, Fy TEACHERS AGE advise ay —_ — courses, personalit ad- 


justment, nformation. Write Teachers’ 
Box 344, Boulder, Colorado. Guidance Clinic. ‘2b incoin, Hightand Park, N.J. 


tures from original for %) 
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Meaningful Reports 
(Continued from page 28) 


The children of the first four grades 
work in the following subject-matter 
fields: oral and silent reading; num- 
bers involving facts, concepts, prob- 
lem solving; oral and written English, 
spelling, and handwriting; the social 
studies; science; health and physical 
education; fine and practical arts. 

The formation of good habits of 
work is encouraged by emphasizing 
clear thinking, beginning all work 
promptly, finishing work on time, 
co-operation, courtesy, self-control. 

In order to become better citizens, 
children are urged to keep clean, 
maintain good posture, exercise and 
sleep in the fresh air, eat proper 
foods, and maintain a cheerful men- 
tal attirude. 

Blanks are provided for the number 
of days absent and tardy each quar- 
ter, as well as for the pupil’s height- 
and-weight record. 

On the back cover are invitations 
to the parents to visit the class- 
rooms, the assembly periods, and any 
special activities; information _ re- 
garding hours when teachers are usu- 
ally available for conferences with 
parents; and suggestions regarding 
the overcoming of pupil difficulties. 

Space is provided for signatures of 
teacher and parent at the bottom of 
each quarterly report page. 


Evolving a Choral Poem 
(Continued from page 11) 


NARRATOR—King James said: 

KING JAMES— 

Why should you sail for the Dutch? 
You are an Englishman. 

NARRATOR— 

So Henry Hudson stayed in England, 

But his ship, the “Half Moon,” 

Went on to Holland with the great 
news. 

(Chorus separates, leaving space in 
center for a Dutch dance which fol- 
lows; then resumes normal position.) 

voice 1—We have a new land. 

cHorus—Hurrah! 

voice 2—We can go there to live. 

cHorus—Hurrah! 

voice 3—We can go there and 
trade with the Indians! 

cHorus (4 long cheer) —Hurrah! 

NARRATOR—Yes. Trade for— 

cHoRUS—Beaverskins. 

voice 4—Beaverskins for knives. 

vor 5—Beaverskins for beads. 

voice 6—Beaverskins for shirts. 

CHOKUS—Beaverskins! 

NARRATOR—But King James, King 
of England, said to Henry Hudson— 

KING JAMES— 

Here are some men 

And here is the good ship “Discov- 
ery.” 

Get wealth for England, your home- 
land. 

NARRATOR— 

Henry Hudson sailed. 
He found Hudson Bay. 
cHorus—Mutiny! (This word is 
to be spoken six times. Start with a 
low murmur and raise to a shout.) 
voice 1 (high, sad, rhythmic) — 
They took him 
And bound him with ropes. 
VOICE 2— 
They took his son 
And bound him with ropes, 








VOICE 3— 
They put them in a small boat 
And set them adrift. 

NARRATOR—Nobody knows what 
became of Hudson. 

cHoRUS—Nobody knows. 

(Tom-tom beats four times before 
the next speech, then continues softly 
and rhythmically at first, rising to 
crescendo with Voice 4.) 

VoIcE 1—Maybe the small boat 
sank. 

VOICE 2—Maybe the men died of 
sickness— 

vorcE 3—Or hunger. 

voice 4 (full of alarm)—Maybe 
the Indians killed them! 

(Pause. Tom-tom ceases.) 

cHorus (sadly)—Nobody knows. 

NARRATOR— 
This is the end of the first chapter 
Of the story of New York. 


In Mother Goose Land 


(Continued from page 42) 


They bring me great joy! But it is 
because of them that I am here. I am 
offering my most treasured possession 
to the armed forces. Our fighting 
men need entertainment. And where 
could they get better music than 
that of my fiddlers three? 

MOTHER GOOsE—Old King Cole, | 
understand what a great sacrifice you 
are making, and I am sure it will be 
deeply appreciated. (To the assem- 
bled gathering.) Dear children of 
Mother Goose Land, you have made 
me very happy. Each of you has giv- 
en your best. You have shown your- 
selves to be most unselfish. I feei sure 
that the children in the real world 
who have been shirking their respon- 
sibilities will not be willing for you 
to make all the sacrifices. They will 
surely be moved to follow your in- 
spiring example. 


Studying First Aid in 
School 
(Continued from page 29) 


to prevent accidents that call for 
first-aid treatment. 

2. Plan a schedule whereby 
more pupils would always be avail- 
able to render first aid. 

3. Purchase equipment for a school 
first-aid cabinet and keep it in order. 
4. Send for and read bulletins from 
the Junior Red Cross on what othe 
school children are doing. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Ave., New Yor! 
10: First Aid, prepared by th 
School Health Bureau, Welfare Di 
vision (pamphlet free, on an indi- 
vidual basis, to teachers on request) 

National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6: “First 
Aid Reminders” ($.30 a set of 7), 
“Prone Pressure Poster Set” ($.50 
for 5 posters), “Safety Instruction 
Cards” ($.10 apiece for 3” x 5’ 
cards on many aspects of first aid— 
First Aid Kit for the Home, Minor 
Injury, Tourniquet, and so on). 

Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Handbook of Firs! 
Aid, prepared by U.S. Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense in co-operation with 
American Red Cross ($.10 a copy) 
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What the Sun Does. 
for Us 


(Continued from page 17) 


that the amount of heat réceived was 
determined by the directness of the 
heat rays. 

One day I read the class 
about wind. When I asked, “Do you 
know that the gives us the 
wind?” they looked puzzled. Most of 
them knew that wind is moving air, 
but it had never occurred to them to 
wonder why it moves. They suggest- 
ed many theories. We decided to try 
Pio find out by experimenting. We 
used a convection box which our jan- 
itor had made for us. 
large with an opening on one side to 
which a sliding piece of glass was fit- 
ted. There were two holes in the top 
of the box, and each opening was cov- 
eed with a lamp chimney. In one 
side of the box, under one chimney, 
we placed a lighted candle. The chil- 
dren could feel the difference in tem- 
perature of the two sides. 


a poem 


sun 


It was not very 


Members of the group who had had 
the experience of airplane travel or 
of mountain climbing assured us that 
the higher up we go the colder it be- 
Since we knew this fact, we 
were now ready to transfer conclu- 
sions reached in the ice-cube experi- 
ment to the cooling of the air in the 
upper atmosphere. We realized when 
air containing water vapor is cooled, 
the water vapor condenses into clouds. 
(Fig. 6 illustrates this.) We began to 
apply these principles to our everyday 
experiences: the cloud that comes 
from the teakettle, the condensing of 
moisture on windows, the “clouding 
up of eyeglasses when one comes in- 
doors on a very cold day, and the 
effect we call “seeing our breath” 
outdoors in winter. 

Our study of the sun had been so 
fruitful that we decided to share our 
experiences with another group. As 
a culminating activity we invited the 
second-graders to the science room 
for a program. The children gave 
talks illustrated with homemade slides, 
showing their own original sketches 
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Order MAGAZINES 
FOR FALL NOW! 


You can avoid long mailing delays in the fall by 


placing orders for magazines now. 


Have school 


and personal magazines ready for school opening. 


During the past year magazine 
subscribers have felt the pinch of 


the manpower and paper shortage 


in renewing and receiving maga- 
zines. 

Couple today’s mail volume 
with the manpower situation and 
it is easy to understand why mag- 
azine subscriptions aren't received, 
entered and put in service as fast 
as they were a short time ago. 

Add to this the paper shortage 


the earliest possible date. Many 
teachers carry their magazine sub- 
scriptions on a school year basis. 
When school opens in the fall 
these subscriptions are generally 
renewed for use at that time. 

Today the limitations on help 
and paper make it imperative that 
teachers wanting and expecting 
magazines for fall should send in 
their orders now. 

Unfortunately there are many 





MONEY-SAVING COMBINATIONS 


ON TEACHING MAGAZINES 
Here Are Magazines You Can Use Every Day of the School Year. 


Combi. 

Regular nation 

Price = Price 

No. 1 THE INSTRUCTOR and Ameri- 

can Childhood. Both for 1 year_.$6.00 $5.50 
No. 3 THE INSTRUCTOR and Junior 
Arts and Activities. Both for | 


SOP sani $6.00 5.50 


Combi. 
Regular nation 
4 Price Price 
No. 2 THE INSTRUCTOR and Grade 
Teacher. Both for 1. year__......$6.00 $5.50 


No. 4 THE INSTRUCTOR and any 
two of the other magazines includ- 
ed in these combinations. All for 
1 year “ 


$9.00 $8.25 





and the necessity of limiting the 
number of copies available and 
you have a pretty accurate picture 
of the magazine publishers’ prob- 
lem today. 

The surest way to help in this 
situation is to get your subscrip- 
tion both new and renewal in at 


x, 
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I 
i INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY! 
I DANSVILLE, N.Y. I 
I COMBINATION OFFERS Enter my subscription to the following magazine (s) beginning with 1 
I Enter my order for the following combina- issue. 
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restrictions on magazine subscrip- 
tions today. Regular subscribers 
to many magazines are in the for- 
tunate and preferred position of 
having a priority in their sub- 
scription. They can best be pro- 
tected by prompt and early re- 
newal. 


Many magazines because of 
limited help are forced to take 
several weeks, even months before 
they can start sending copies. To 
avoid this delay, particularly in 
connection with school starting 
activities, the wise subscriber will 
renew before the present term 
closes. 


The publishers of THE IN- 
STRUCTOR operate a large full 
time general subscription agency 
and teachers may secure any and 
all their magazines for teaching or 
personal use simply by ordering 
through the single source. This 
in itself represents considerable 
saving in time and effort. 
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More Simple Line 
Drawings 
(Continued from page 38) 


young children knows that their ear- 
lier drawings are primarily symbolic. 
A bell identifies an animal as a cow, 
; mane distinguishes the horse, and 
so on. 

Try altering the nose, ears, and 
tail of the dog in the picture in or- 
der to change it into another kind of 
dog. The hen and chick can be rec- 
ognized as such, and nothing more is 
really necessary. They can be quick- 
ly drawn, an important advantage for 
the young child. 

The people illustrated here are 
shown in poses that will be of most 
interest to children. Two are seated, 
2 position which will be useful in 
drawing picnic scenes. Study of the 
niny-day sketch will lead to de- 
velopment of ideas for many such 
senes. A child may pose holding an 
umbrella tilted in various ways to in- 
dicate that the rain is coming from 
different directions. Some pupils may 
een want to draw an umbrella 
turned wrong side out by the wind. 

The boats, the swan, the water 
lilies, and the beach toys will be in- 
centives to compose pictures of va- 
cation activities. Children fond of 
the country will want to group the 
barn and the haystack with the ani- 


‘I mals so as to achieve an interesting 


farm scene. 

Girls and boys who learn, in the 
lower grades, to draw a profusion wf 
such simple objects as these are cer- 
tain to gain much enjoyment from 
their art work now and in later years. 


Grateful Wing and Lee 


(Continued from page 19) 


“We mustn’t tell Mrs. Bailey,” said 
Wing. “It’s to be a surprise when 
they grow.” 

The boys played by themselves in 
the yard all day, but first they found 
aspot to plant their seeds. Right be- 
side the carrot plants there was room. 
Carefully they dug a trench. The 
directions on the envelopes told them 
how deep. Then they dropped in the 
seeds and covered them up. 

Every day they watched to see the 
plants appear. How disappointed they 
were when it took so long! But at 
last tiny green leaves peeped out. 

“What’s this?” asked Mrs. Bailey, 
when she saw them on their knees 
looking closely at the little plants. 

“We'll have to tell her,” said Wing, 

“because the flowers will not be here 
before we go home.” 

So they told her that this was their 
gift to her for all her kindness and 
they were sorry that the flowers would 
not be in blossom for her to see be- 
fore they left. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bailey smiled to her- 
self to think of petunias and carrots 
growing side by side, but she thanked 
the boys and said it was a lovely thing 
for them to do. “I'll always think 
of you when I see the petunias,” she 
promised. 

One day in August, an automo- 
bile stopped at the tenement home of 
Wing and Lee. Out stepped their 
friend of the lovely flower garden. 


take Wing and Lee home with me for 





“I’ve come to see whether I may . 





a few days,” she said to their parents. 
“T want them to see their beautiful 
petunias.” ° 

So back they went. And what a 
lovely sight they saw! The feathery 
carrots had grown tall, but no taller 
than the petunia plants that were 
now in full bloom. How beautiful 
they looked in their surroundings of 
fernlike green! 

“How should you like to come back 
next year and stay all summer and 
learn gardening?” asked Mrs. Bailey. 
“Then in a little while you could be 
gardeners yourselves.” 

“And be in the country all the 
time?” aked Lee. 

When their friend replied, “Some 
day,” Wing’s heart leaped with joy. 

“It is so good of you,” he said 
gratefully. “We plant the seeds, my 
mother says, but God makes them 
grow. She says he is just as near to 
us in the city, but he seems nearer in 
the country, where his flowers are.” 


Woodworking for 
Children 


(Continued from page 36) 


in the fifth grade, as were the “dog- 
house” pencil tray and the plaques. 
All projects had to be kept small, be- 
cause of the scarcity of materials. 
Sixth-graders made the periscope 
(right foreground) in connection 
with their science study. They also 
made the “American Clipper” ship 
(the most difficult project attempted 
during the year), and the figurines 
that are seen in front of the ship. 
These figurines were sawed to shape 
on the band saw and then finished by 
carving with an ordinary pocketknife. 
Both girls and boys enjoyed doing the 
carving. Many interesting projects 
were undertaken in correlation with 
the more formal subject matter, the 
room teacher often accompanying the 


children to the shop. 


A Circus Peep Show 
(Continued from page 33) 


A large circular opening was cut in 
the lid, leaving a rim just wide 
enough to permit it to be lifted off 
and on at will. A strip of orange 
crepe paper, eight inches wide, was 
pasted around the edge of the lid and 
tied together at the top to look like 
the peaked roof of a circus tent. 

When the peep show was placed 
on a shelf by a window and the sun 
shone down upon the closely packed 
bleachers, no real circus could have 
looked hotter. 

The teacher let the children play 
with the peep show until they were 
satisfied. They arranged and rear- 
ranged it at will. But eventually 
they were content to let it stand on 
the shelf by the window where it was 
only peeped into. All visitors were 
led to the box to take a peep, and all, 
old and young, were delighted with 
the effect. 

Another peep show made by this 
class represented a city street in mid- 
winter. Light coming through the 
purple paper which covered the box 
made the “snow” scene look very 
cold. A third peep show was a dis- 
play of choice flowers in a greenhouse. 
Of course, its cover paper was green, 
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Here's the ideal loan plan for teachers! Wherever 
you live or teach, you can borrow $30 to $300 
from Mutual on your signature alone. No co- 
signers. No security required. No wage assign- 
ments. No embarrassing investigation. Loans com- 
pleted quickly, strictly confidentially, entirely by 
mail, from the privacy of your own home. Friends, 
relatives, school board never contacted. 
NO Summer Payments! ..+ Take as long as 
12 months to repay, and if you wish, arrangements 
can be made so there will be no payments coming 
due during summer months. As a teacher you get 
Me rong service’ from Mutual’s Special Teacher 


NO Salary 
* Assignments! 
LOW COST! FAST SERVICE! «2s Loans are 
completed quickly without involved correspond- 
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ence. NO red tape! You'll find our service is fast as 
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TO GET CASH QUICK, Mail Coupon TODAY! 


If you need cash now, or will need it soon Day 
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write today for Mutual's courteous, confidential LICENS? 
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mailed in a plain envelope. NO cost, No obli- 
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PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 
—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exercise give relief by remov ing the 
cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and help 
restore your arches to normal, Bxpestiy fitted at 

SS $h hoe, Surgical FREE an Depe. ! Stores 

Deokiet on FOOT 

- Scholl's, lac., Chicago. 
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There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy fer Every Commen Foot Trouble 
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TEACHERS, ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«+. START NOW 





The only HOME STUDY MUSIC SCHOOL offer- 


ing all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of 
Music, offers YOU the opportunity to make im- 
portant advancement in the musical arts If you 
will devote part of your spare time to serious ef 
fort, you should be able to earn a Degree, Diploma 
or Teacher's Certificate and be prepared to reap 
rewards equal to those enjoyed by many who have 
benefited by our instruction during the past 42 
years, Check courses in which interested and mail 
coupon for FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 


LESSON AND CATALOG 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 63rd St. Suite U206, Chicago 15, Hl. 


© Piano, Teacher's Normal Course © Piano, Stu- 
dent s Course © Public School Music——Beginners 
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Singing C) Choral . Conducting 0 History of 
Music 
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SELL 
STERLING SILVER 


Merchandise in beautiful new patterns 
available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
The Easterling Company wants to con- 
tact high calibre men and women 
who can qualify for Key Positions in 
a National sales organization. 

Full or part time work until V day after 
which our organization is ready for 
immediate expansion. Sales calls are 
made by appointment only through 
leads. 


For full information and future inter- 
view write giving qualifications and 
experience to 


THE EASTERLING COMPANY 
Civic Opera Bidg., 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, 6, Ilinois. 


400 GAMES 


For School, Home and Playground 























Excellent for holidays and special 
programs are the 400 games in this 
book. For all grades. Only $1.50 ° 
postpaid. Special $1.20 when or- 
dered with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE,N.Y. 


BUNION 
RELIEF 


HER PROTECTOR 
Relieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain 
Hides large joints. Keeps shoes shapely 
You can’t be well dressed if shoes are 
unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or department stores; or write for Free 
The Fisch Est. over 30 years. 
cher Mtg. Co. Dept. 18. 

3522 No. Downer 


‘ f- Thorough Pre loge of € hin: 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
eare centers. Children's demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore, 
near lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer term : 
June 15th. Fall term: Sept. 17th. Write for catalog 


National College of Education 
EONA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 5146, 
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Wedding ™ 100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1048 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











$10.00 
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The Left-Handed Child 


(Continued from page 23) 


and look through the hole at a dis- 
tant object. If he places his right eye 
to the hole, that eye is probably the 
dominant one. 


AIDING THE LEFT-HANDED 
WRITER 

In an average class there are two 
or three left-handed children. They 
are perfectly normal, and nothing 
should be said or done to make them 
feel that they are not. 

There is no point in trying to de- 
termine which children are left- 
handed unless their instruction in 
writing is to be differentiated. If a 
child appears strongly left-handed he 
should be encouraged to write, and to 
perform other acts that require skill, 
with his left hand. If he is not giv- 
en assistance, the left-handed child 
may acquire writing habits that will 
ruin his chance of ever becoming a 
good writer. 

The paper should be tilted to the 
right, with the left arm perpendicular 
to the line of writing. The child’s 
right hand should be placed at the 
top of the paper to hold it in place. 
The upper end of the pencil should be 
slightly to the left of the left shoul- 
The pencil should rest against 
the large joint of the index finger 
and should be held at least an inch 
and a half from the point. The hand 
should be kept below the line of writ- 
ing to ensure proper vision. Avoid 
tendency to twist the wrist. 
The photographs on page 23 show the 
correct and incorrect position for a 
left-handed writer. [These photo- 
graphs were supplied by Miss Eleanor 
Rossell, Teacher, Grade 3, Erlton 
School, Delaware Township, Camden 
County, New Jersey. ] 

A modified backhand slant should 
be accepted from the left-handed 
writer. Educators tend more now to 
emphasize usefulness and legibility of 
handwriting rather than perfection. 

Practice periods may be shortened 
for the left-handed writer if this 
seems desirable. Each child's require- 
ments should be studied, and no child 
should be held strictly to a definite 
system or method. 

In the beginning stages, manuscript 
writing has definite advantages fot 
the left-handed child. It requires less 
complicated skill, involves less mus- 
cular strain, and there is less need for 
slant. 

Gertrude Hildreth, a psychologist 
at Columbia University, recommends 
that beginners write on the black- 
board, before paper work is begun. 
The left-handed child should stand 
close to the blackboard with his left 
arm extended to the left, pull the 
strokes toward the body and, as he 


writes, step toward the right. 


der. 


any 


SHOULD HANDEDNESS EVER 
BE SHIFTED? 

Well-fixed left-handed writing hab- 
its are difficult to change and emo- 
tional disturbances may result if an 
attempt is made to change abrupt- 
ly. However, children just learning 
to write may use one hand as well as 
the other if left-dominance has not 
been fully established. Whether the 
left-handed writer should be shifted 
to right depends on several factors: 
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(1) the child’s age, personality, and 
level of intelligence; (2) the dom- 
inanee of the left side over the right 
in the child's entire physique; (3) the 
teacher's ability to make the change 
without arousing emotional resistance. 


LEFT-HANDED WRITING IN 
HIGHER GRADES 


Pupils using the left hand in grades 
above the primary should be urged to 
take the correct position, but excep- 
tions may need to be made when 
handwriting habits are firmly fixed 
and the handwriting as done is legible. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 30-31) 


Look carefully at your color mini- 
atures from THE INstRUCTOoR for the 
entire school year. Then put them 
away, and mark each statement below 
T if it is true or F if it is false. 

1. The little girl in the picture 
“Mexican Child” wears a red dress. 

2. Rembrandt excelled in his use 
of light and dark. 

3. Nicholas Maes Dutch 
artist whose pictures were similar to 
Rembrandt's. 

4. Van Gogh used pale, dull colors 

1 “Cornfields of Provence.” 

§. The hands of the “Madonna of 

Peace” are in an attitude of prayer. 
“Self-Portrait” pictures William 
Merritt Chase at his easel. 

7. Waldo Peirce spreads his paints 
very smoothly. 

“Going to Work” shows people 
in the New York subway. 

9. Chirico’s horses look like saddle 
ponies. 

10. Eastman Johnson was a nine- 
teenth-century American artist. 
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Two Handicapped Boys 


(Continued from page 22) 


At sixteen Fred was matured and 
muscularly well built, but with a de- 
cided limp. When three years old the 
boy had been stricken with infantile 
paralysis. Some years later he had had 
several operations which, while aid- 
ing in physical correction, necessitated 
much attention and help from others, 
and also increased his school absences. 

His class record was one of failure 
in reading in first grade, with a lack 
of success in other subjects as he 
attended one grade after another. 
Reaching grade seven, he was a non- 
reader with third-grade level in arith- 
metic work. 

An acceptance of his retardation by 
his teachers developed in Fred an at- 
titude of defeatism. As he matured 
he was unable to find a place in his 
age group. Complete failure and frus- 
tration finally led to his getting a 
permit to leave school at the age of 
fourteen, because of inability to learn. 
Coincident with his leaving school 
the minor delinquency began. 

More and more, Fred withdrew 
from his school contemporaries and 
neighborhood acquaintances. When 
he could gain the attention of less 
desirable companions, he tried to 
compete with them by asocial ex- 








ploits, and his size and the freedom, 
from school Jed to his association wir) 
older youths. 

At the time of his commitment, ¢. 
agnostic studies showed Fred to hay, 
an intellectual capacity rating with 
persons of average intelligence, 4. 
though his tendency to avoid difficul; 





tasks was great. His reasoning anj 
his insight were of better quality 
than his general knowledge and socia| 
intelligence. 

But gradually, under institution 
guidance free from the influence of 
undesirable associates, and after much 
friendly encouragement, Fred took ; 
more positive attitude and began w 
be willing to accept counsel. He b. 
came reassured as to his own mentil 
power and he asked for a chance w 
return toa school program. Although 
emotional blocking and _ defeatism 
occasionally reappear, still, with the 
help of remedial reading technique 
in the ungraded room, he is making 
progress in learning to read. The fa- 
vorable prognosis for success in his 
general adjustment, after ten years oj 
social and academic failure, points to 
what might have been accomplished 
if the right course had been taken 
sooner, as was done in the case of 
Timmy. 

In order to deal satisfactorily with 
handicapped children, the program of 
a school should include diagnostic 
studies, remedial work, and interpre- 
tation and adaptation of customary 
techniques to meet individual limita- 
tipns, accompanied by development of 
special opportunities for recognition 
and social integration. 


Circus Marionettes 
(Continued from page 10) 


Daddy will never hire a clown unles 
first he makes him laugh. 
MIkKE—Oh, dear! I don’t think I’! 
ever get the job, then, because I'm « 
sad I could never make anyone laugh. 
yjupy—You ll just have to stop be- 


ing sad, Mike. Ill make you ga 
again. 
MIKE (stands up slowly)—How. 


little girl? 

juvy—Please stop calling me littl 
girl. (Stamps foot; manipulator fur- 
nishes sound effects.) Wm Judy, and 
I'm a big girl, now. Why, I'm even 
going to get you a job! 

MIKE—AIl right, little——I mean, 
Judy. What will you do to make m 
gay, so I can make your Daddy laugh. 
so he'll give me a job? 

jupy—Just wait! You'll see, Mike! 

In Act II, Judy and Mike go to se 
the circus animals. The giraffe, 0 
trich, camel, elephant, and zebra all 
fail to make the clown laugh. Dis- 
appointed, Judy concludes the act by 
telling Mike, “When I take you © 
Daddy, just remember to act as happ) 
as you possibly can.” 

In Act III, Mr. Circusman is seated 
at his desk. Judy introduces Mike, 
who suddenly bursts into tears. 4 
crying clown is the funniest sight 
Judy’s father has ever seen, so 
hires Mike at once. 


EprrortaL Note: Marionette Hobby: 
craft, a series of four booklets by Hele? 
Fling, published by Treasure Chest Pub 
lications, Inc., New York, $.10 apiect 
contains illustrations and step-by-ste? 
diagrams on making marionettes and 
giving marionette plays. 
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AROUND THE WORLD A THOUSAND TIMES! 


® Shortly after the first of this year, Bur- 
lington’s fleet of fourteen diesel-powered, 
stainless steel Zephyrs attained an un- 
precedented total in train miles of service 
—25,000,000! 

In rolling up the equivalent of a thou- 
sand times around the world, the Zephyrs 
have proved many things. Their tre- 
mendous patronage has shown the public’s 
enthusiastic endorsement of speedy, lux- 
urious, streamlined trains. Their almost 
unbelievable record of availability and 
“on-time” performance, in the face of 
high speed schedules, has established the 
might of diesel power. Their beauty and 
stamina are a tribute to the design and 
structural strength of these fast trains. 
(The Pioneer Zephyr, first of the Zephyr 


BURLINGTON LINES 


fleet and America’s first diesel-powered 
streamline train, has nearly 2,000,000 
miles to its credit and has already started 
on its second ten years of service.) 

Yes, America has given the nod of 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK 


























approval to the Zephyrs and the kind of 
travel they typify. So there will be more 
of them in the days ahead. They will be 
even more efficient, more luxurious. For 
improvement is the mandate of progress. 
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WHICH IS THE WORLD’S LONGEST RIVER? 
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WHAT IS THE CURZON LI 


Everybody needs exact facts in these days of rapid change 
and swiftly moving events—the need may spring from 
an item in the news, the mention of an out-of-the-way 
place in the world, a “quiz” question, or a knotty school 
problem — whatever it is, a source of quick, accurate 


information saves time, clears doubts, and aids efficiency. 


No other source meets this need so satisfactorily as 
the Fact-Index in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Conveniently arranged with the appropriate section at 
the back of each of the 15 Compton volumes, it is as 
simple to use as the telephone directory. 


The great public libraries report more and more 
dependence upon the Compton Fact-Index as “first aid” 
for quick and timely information. School librarians and 
teachers use Compton’s and send their pupils to it 


regularly because it yields rich information so quickly. 


When you want a fact in a hurry, turn to the Compton 
Fact-Index. When you want a full, integrated explanation 
of a subject, turn to the main text of Compton’s. 


COMPTON’S 
Pictured 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Chicago 10, Il. 
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Everybody needs exact facts in these days of rapid change 
and swiftly moving events—the need may spring from 
an item in the news, the mention of an out-of-the-way 
place in the world, a “quiz” question, or a knotty school 
problem — whatever it is, a source of quick, accurate 
information saves time, clears doubts, and aids efficiency. 

No other source meets this need so satisfactorily as 
the Fact-Index in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Conveniently arranged with the appropriate section at 
the back of each of the 15 Compton volumes, it is as 
simple to use as the telephone directory. 

The great public libraries report more and more 
dependence upon the Compton Fact-Index as “‘first aid” 
for quick and timely information. School librarians and 
teachers use Compton's and send their pupils to it 
regularly because it yields rich information so quickly. 

When you want a fact in a hurry, turn to the Compton 
Fact-Index. When you want a full, integrated explanation 


of a subject, turn to the main text of Compton's. 
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me F.E. Compton & Company, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicag« 10,1 
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